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The Editor’s Letter 


And does it seem possible now, with news of a vaccine, that we can look toward the dawn 
of a new day? I sincerely hope so. There is not a trip I have not researched, a train Iam not 
interested in, an adventure I cannot smell in the breeze. Imagine a bedroom that is not your 
own. The delicious allure of it. With good timing, this Gold List issue swings in. ’ve always 


On the Cover 


Design firm Olson Kundig’s Costa Rica 
Treehouse overlooking Playa Hermosa, 
on the Nicoya Peninsula. 


had a soft spot for it because it’s when our editors around the world pull off their gloves Photographed by Oliver Pilcher 


and—away from the pressure to subscribe to certain criteria—simply nominate their 
favorite hotels. But this issue also focuses on community, the importance of it, the cele- 
bration of it, and the empowerment of it. So here is an additional list of exemplary places 
to stay that invest in the most resonant sense of the word: those that employ locally; that 
ensure the money they make remains in the community; that lift others through upskill- 
ing, not just employment; and that support local arts and expertise in a meaningful way. 
To start: Grootbos Private Nature Reserve in South Africa has an organic farm provid- 
ing income for women from nearby townships, a college that offers courses in horticul- 
ture and field guiding, and a famous soccer foundation that trains around 7,000 young 
people every year. Elsewhere, Kasbah du Toubkal was set up in Morocco in 1995 to 
support the local Berber people by creating an economic engine in one of the Atlas 
Mountains’ most remote but beautiful areas. In London, The Goring (best known for 
being where Kate Middleton stayed the night before she married Prince William) is 
behind the Hotel School, which involves 12 refugee and homeless charities and more 
than 50 businesses giving jobs and training. And finally there is Cempedak Island in 
Indonesia. Noticing that local banks were charging extortionate interest rates on loans 
for important purchases like houses and motorbikes, it set up a voluntary program for 


staff to lend and borrow fairly among one another. 
Hospitality has had a horrific time during COVID-19. But it is never not appropriate 


Follow us on Instagram 
@cntraveler 


to hear about those in our industry who lead by example. 


The fishing village of Reine in Norway’s 
Lofoten Islands. Photographed by Sruthi 
Ramesh (@sruthi.co) 
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Rise to your best self 


At Miraval, we believe everyone 
deserves an inspired, balanced 
life, one full of experiences that 
ignite the imagination while 
nurturing the soul, because better 


wellness means a better world. 


To celebrate our 25th year of 
creating life in balance, enjoy an 
exclusive anniversary package and 


embark on your journey today. 
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888.248.7136 | or consult your travel professional 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


POSTCARDS 
FROM HOME 


CREATIVITY IN A TIME OF CRISIS 


THE EDITORS OF 


VOGUE 


In the spring of 2020, just as the COVID-19 pandemic was taking hold, Vogue asked designers, 
photographers, artists, editors, and models (and a few celebrities) to reveal what their lives looked like 
under lockdown. The result was an extraordinary series of self-created images, interviews, and 
essays, now brought together in one volume. Postcards From Home marks amoment 
of profound change and serves as a stunning document of creativity thriving through crisis. 


BY THE EDITORS OF VOGUE + =FOREWORD BY ANNA WINTOUR 


‘RiZZOLt 


New York Paris London Milan 


rizzollusa.com 


Available Wherever Books Are Sold 
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word of mouth 


The people, places, and ideas we’re talking about right now 


| The Future 
Is Bright 


Our hopes for a travel year that 
is much, much, much better than 
the one we’ve just lived through 


Bass Harbor Head 
Lighthouse in Acadia 
National Park. Nearby 
Cadillac Mountain sees 
the first dawn in the 
U.S. on New Year’s Day 
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word of mouth > in the air 


If youw’re like me, you’ve been crossing your fingers and praying that the new year 
will be better than the one we’ve just survived. Of course that begins with defeat- 
ing the coronavirus and protecting human life. But here are a couple of other ways 
I’m hoping 2021 can be an improvement on 2020. Number one, I’m hoping we can 
get back to exploring the four corners of the earth. And number two, I’m hoping 
we can be a little kinder to one another, no matter how much we might disagree. 

Number one and number two are connected. We completed this issue near the 
end of a year marked not just by the pandemic but also by even more rancor than 
usual, culminating in the contentious election that took place just as we were 
putting the magazine to bed. It was a reminder that travel leads us naturally to 
people who live totally different lives from ours, who have different opinions, 
different priorities, different belief systems. Travel teaches us that such differ- 
ences are worthy of celebration. Those are learnings we’d all be wise to take 
home with us. 

This is why you'll find the following pages full of stories about communities: 
the female bakers of Paris, the creative class in Costa Rica, beach lovers in 
Sydney, artisans in the Yucatan and Mallorca, and sustainability pioneers in the 
ski regions of America as well as the Swedish city of Gothenberg. Meeting people 
like these and inhabiting their world for a little while is also an invitation to build 
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Daybreak in 
Tonga, the 
country in the 
world where the 
sun rises first 


a spirit of community in the place where you spend 
your everyday, non-travel life. 

In October, just before the election, I interviewed 
Sara Nelson, a United Airlines flight attendant and 
the international president of the Association of 
Flight Attendants-CWA, about the election, the 
coronavirus, and the future of her industry. She was 
worried about a lot of things, naturally, but people’s 
desire to get back out there again wasn’t one of them. 

“T believe very strongly that travel is going to 
have a big comeback,” she told me. “People are 
going to be ready to go, they’re going to want to see 
each other. The virtual meetings have connected 
people in a new way, but what we have noticed in 
the industry is that the more people are connected 
by technology, the more they want to travel, the 
more they want to be together.” Here’s to being 
together in person in 2021—all over this beautiful 
planet. JESSE ASHLOCK, EDITOR, U.S. 
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WHERE ART 
MEETS NATURE 


Now more than ever, the great outdoors are 
calling—beckoning travelers to find their place 
in the sun. Fortunately, saying “yes” to 
sunshine and open air doesn’t have to mean 
taking a pass on culture. Not when you have 
The Palm Beaches, also known as Florida's 


Cultural Capital®. 


Everyone knows about the glorious beaches 


on this tantalizing stretch of Southeast Florida 


coast—47 miles of them, to be precise. But 
look more closely at the region’s unique 
destinations, from Palm Beach to Lake 


Okeechobee, and you'll discover spacious art 


museums and public gardens, lush nature 
preserves, vibrant historic sites, and much 
more, all waiting to be explored safely and 


joyfully in the fresh ocean air. 


Need help planning your escape? Download 
the complimentary visitor’s guide to Florida's 
Cultural Capital® from The Cultural Council for 


Palm Beach County. 


7% Cultural ane 
Ves Council THE PALM BEACHES 


FOR PALM GEACH COUNTY FLORIDA 


DISCOVER FLORIDA'S CULTURAL CAPITAL’ 


Boca Raton Museum of Art 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH VISITFLORIDA. 


—— 


LEARN MORE AND FIND YOUR INSPIRATION AT 


PALMBEACHCULTURE.COM/ESCAPE 


From grand gardens to museum 
masterpieces, come soak in the 
inspiring surroundings of 

The Palm Beaches. 


Take a closer look at 


WhereCultureAlwaysShines.com 


HENRY 


Relax Into 
Key West Living 


Laid-back vibes, palm-lined 
streets, and vibrant culture 
make it easy to forget real life 
for a while in this Southern slice 
of heaven. 


Gingerbread mansions and tin-roofed conch 
houses, quaint streets that come alive as the sun 
sets, the confluence of multiple cultures—there's a 
lot to love about Key West. It's no wonder so 
many famous figures—Ernest Hemingway, 
Tennessee Williams, Elizabeth Bishop, Robert Frost, 
and Jimmy Buffet—have called this enchanting 


subtropical destination home. 


The beauty of Key West is you don’t need a 
passport to get here. Set at the southernmost 
point of the US., this domestic island paradise is 
an easy and scenic drive from mainland Florida. 
Sunshine and sparkling waters are part of 
everyday life here, so activities on or beneath the 
water abound. With so much natural beauty, it’s no 
wonder Key West is devoted to sustainability and 


conservation. Whether you're cruising along in an 


ocean kayak, navigating the waves by paddleboard, 
or going beneath the depths to discover colorful 
coral reefs and mystical sunken ships- rest assured 
knowing you're in a destination that strives to 


protect the precious natural resources that 


surround you. 


For an inspiring adventure on land, follow the trail 
of Key West's literary legacy aboard the Conch 


Tour Train, which includes a stop at the Ernest 


Hemingway Home and Museum, where the 


author completed many of his most important 
books. Then dedicate a day—or more—to 
shopping; from antiques to handcrafted jewelry, 
clothing, and works of art, Key West is brimming 
with one-of-a-kind boutiques reflecting its 


irrepressible personality. Now more than ever, it 


feels great to support small local businesses, and 
you'll find no shortage of eclectic local stores and 
enterprises throughout Key West. Shopping “Mom 
and Pop” in the Keys Is a lot like exploring the 
reefs and nature preserves: you get to discover all 
sorts of treasures while doing your part to 


support the ecosystem. 


When day turns to night, amble along Duval 
Street, the bustling downtown area brimming with 
restaurants, shopping, art galleries, and a vibrant 
local music scene. Nearby is Mallory Square in 
historic Old Town, a lively waterfront filled with 
nightly street performers and plenty of outdoor 


dining. 


There's something to spark every sense in this 


dynamic destination. 


The Florida Keys 


Key West ay 


Close To Perfect - Far From Normal 


Big Pine Key & The Lower Keys 


FOR THE LATEST ON HEALTH & SAFETY PROTOCOLS 
IN THE FLORIDA KEYS, PLEASE VISIT FLA-KEYS.COM 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH VISITFLORIDA. 


_—_—_—_— 


Warm, gentle breezes. Wide open spaces. Incredible art, food 
and music. And a legendary, laid back attitude. Chances are, It 
won't take much to convince you to come to Key West. But you 
may have an awfully tough time trying to find a reason to leave. 


fla-keys.com/keywest 1.800.527.8539 


For the latest protocols on health & safety in The Florida Keys, 
please visit our website. 


The | ‘lorida Keys 


Key West 


Close To Perfect Far From Normal 


word of mouth ~ comeback story 


The designer 
Nada Debs 
in 2019 


Get Up, Stand Up 
After a year of continued 
crises, Beirut’s creative set 
is more determined than 
ever to survive—and thrive 


When a devastating explosion tore through the Lebanese 
capital last summer, the city’s independent artists and designers, 
whose jewel box shops and busy studios fill the neighborhoods 
closest to the blast zone, were among those particularly 
impacted. For the country it was the latest tragedy in a year 
already marked by the pandemic and a collapsed economy. 

“As acommunity, we felt like we’d all been hit together,” says 
designer Tatiana Fayad, a cofounder of the high-fashion 
women’s brand Vanina (vanina.me), whose store in the bohe- 
mian enclave of Gemmayzeh was heavily damaged. The 
network of designers, many of whom have been friendly for 
years, have always tried to bolster one another in the absence of 
more formal support, says Fayad. “We don’t have organizations 


Treasures 
from Nada that help us or teach us how to sell abroad—so we learn from 


Debs’s _ . ; 
travels each other.” That ethos of team spirit has persisted, with home- 


spun recovery efforts that are as inclusive as possible. 

For Beirut native Sarah Beydoun, the chaos felt familiar. 
Beydoun grew up during the country’s 15-year-long civil war 
before establishing Sarah’s Bag (sarahsbag.com), an accessories 
line based in the Achrafieh district. At its peak it employed 
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pre- or post-cruise extensions, to included excursions and a choice of dining venues, Scenic is truly all-inclusive. 


Sailing in Europe, Russia and South East Asia, dream it and we'll take you there. 
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Nada 
_ Debs’s 
design 


\ studio, 
in 2019 


Bokja taps local 
craftspeople 
to create its 
detailed pieces 


some 200 women, including inmates from Baabda women’s prison. But the explosion, 
like the war before it, couldn’t shake her loyalty to the city. “I always told myself that 
I would stay in Beirut, unless my kids and I were in danger,” she says. “And after the 
blast, I found that we had lived through the sort of catastrophe I was always afraid of. 
But again, I was not ready to leave.” 

Nada Debs, the owner of an eponymous furniture shop in Gemmayzeh (nadadebs 
.com), is moving on—but in her own way. Rather than restore her ground-floor bou- 
tique, she plans to move her wares upstairs, where she has her studio, leaving the 
street-level space as a memorial to the blast, filled with showpieces made from rem- 
nants of the windows and doors. If nothing else, says Debs, the tragedy offered a 
chance to reset. “After we repaired our studio, I felt this positive energy here,” she 
explains. “If we’re going to do something new, it’s going to be more thoughtful, more 


” 


mindful. We’re not going to do things the way we did before.” BETSY BLUMENTHAL 


SHOP STEADY While many travelers won’t be able to visit Beirut for some time, they can 
support its hard-hit designers by purchasing their wares online. Here, four more to check out: 


Bokja 

The founders of this design 
studio, whose intricate pieces 
incorporate regional textile 
practices, started Bokja Mends, 
an initiative to repair damaged 
furnishings using its signature 
brightly colored stitching, at no 
charge. bokja.com 


Sandra Mansour 


Known for her sharp but 
feminine aesthetic, the designer 
was forced to delay a planned 
H&M capsule collection; it 
launched just three weeks late, 
with H&M pledging $100,000 

to the Lebanese Red Cross. 
sandramansour.com 


Roni Helou 

With his avant-garde, sustainably 
minded fashions, Helou has 

been one to watch since founding 
his namesake brand in 2017. 
Though his Mar Mikhael atelier 
was destroyed, he debuted a new 
collection during Milan Fashion 
Week in September. ronihelou.com 


L’Atelier Nawbar 

The fourth-generation jewelry 
label saw its Saifi Village flagship 
destroyed. Still, it managed to 
draw beauty from tragedy with 
its Fragments of Beirut collec- 
tion, made with shards of broken 
glass from around the city. 
lateliernawbar.com 
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CONDE NAST STORE 


Timeless prints from the world’s most iconic photographers 
condenaststore.com 


word of mouth > day-off diary 


Old Town, New Energy 
One hotelier shares her 
insider’s guide to Marrakech, 
from design stores to DJ sets 


Meryanne Loum-Martin 
Owner, Jnane Tamsna hotel, Marrakech 


“Being a child of the African diaspora, I am in 
awe of the extraordinary creativity that comes 
from our community here in Marrakech,” says 
Loum-Martin, whose boutique hotel is a preferred 
hideaway for artists and writers in the Palmeraie, 
a sprawling oasis at the city’s northern edge. 
Though the Paris native, who is Morocco’s sole 
Black female hotelier, admits it can be hard to 
peel herself away from the property, she has 
spent the past 25 years getting to know the city. 
Here, she shares her ideal itinerary, including the 


art galleries—and nightcaps—worth scouting out. 
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Inside 
the 
library 
at Jnane 
Tamsna 
hotel 
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Meryanne 
Loum-Martin 


courtyard 


Mornings in the 

medina “After breakfast, 
which I always have 
under the sun in the hotel 
gardens, I’ll head down 
to the medina. Even now 
I experience it with the 
same excitement as when 
I first visited. A favorite 
shop is Aya’s, owned by a 
fascinating friend of mine 
named Nawal El Hariti. 
She does traditional-style 
Moroccan clothes that 
never look folkloric and 
can be worn all over the 
world. Otherwise I might 
hunt down antiques 


in her hotel’s 


inside the old souks; 
I especially love Palais 
Saadien for rugs.” 


Break for lunch “This 
really depends on where 
in the city] am. If?’m 

still in the medina, I will 
do Lmida, for modern 
Moroccan fusion with 
views of the Atlas 
Mountains. I love their 
Italian bresaola with 
Berber amlou, a mix of 
argan oil, ground roasted 
almonds, and honey— 
like a healthy Moroccan 
nut butter. Ifl’m in Gueliz, 


I will go to Plus 61 for 
the cuttlefish served in 
a lemon-and-coriander 
dressing; near Le Jardin 
Majorelle, lunch will be 
at Atelier Moro.” 


The neighborhood to 
spend an afternoon in 
“Sidi Ghanem is an indus- 
trial quarter filled with 
creative shops. I like 
going into Marrakshi Life, 
where you can watch 
artisans weaving clothes 
in the customary way. 

I also love Peau d’ane, 
where Bernard Henriot 


PHOTOGRAPHS: JEAN CAZALS, MICHAEL TUREK, 


GAELLE LE BOULICAUT, L-MIDA 


designs amazing light fix- 
tures and metal furni- 
ture. Severine Pailés, at 
De Bouche a Oreille, does 
the best frames ever, 

as well as custom prints. 
Friends of mine fly in 
from Paris with pieces 
for him to mount. And 
nearby, Voice Gallery 
always has an exhibition 
worth dropping in for.” 


The museums to check 
out “Dar El Bacha-Musée 
des Confluences is a 
space that celebrates the 
history of religious toler- 


A spread at Plus 
61, 
handmade plates 


ance in Morocco. At 

any given time, it could 
have a Jewish, Christian, 
or Muslim exhibition. 

It has the most gorgeous 
little coffee shop too. I 
also enjoy Maison de la 
Photographie; and, of 
course, the Musée Yves 
Saint Laurent is a must.” 


Once the sun goes down 
“When I have friends in 
town I will take them to 
Dar Zellij, in the heart of 
the medina, for fabulous 
Moroccan food, or to Le 
Marocain, the restaurant 


Rooftop 

dining at 
L’mida, in 
the medina 


¥ 


served on 


inside La Mamounia, 
which is very good. The 
French restaurant 

V0 & la Bouche is also 
excellent. For an after- 
dinner drink, Barométre 
Marrakech is the best 
cocktail lounge in town. 
And different nights take 
me to different places. 
On Wednesdays I’ll go 

for live jazz on the roof of 
La Pergola, in the medina, 
while on the weekends, 
the best DJs can be found 
at Kabana, a roofterrace 
with great views.” 

AS TOLD TO ERIN FLORIO 
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The 1 in 10 Project 

In December we introduced this 
new initiative to celebrate the more 
than 10 percent of people around 
the globe whose jobs are tied to 
tourism in some way, from hotel 
concierges to tuk-tuk drivers. With 
the pandemic still ongoing, we’re 
spotlighting these individuals—who 
are so often the most memorable, 
and essential, part of our travels— 
with features like this one that give 
a glimpse into their everyday lives. 
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word of mouth ~ eat here now 


An éclair at 
the pastry 
shop Fou de 
Patisserie 


Vive La 
Révolution 

At boulangeries 
and patisseries all 
over Paris, women 
are bringing the 
city’s storied 
baking tradition 
into the future 


Fou de 
Patisserie 
co-owner 
Muriel 
Tallandier 
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Maison Aleph puts 
a French spin on 
Levantine desserts 


— 


In France, the artisanal trades of bread baking and 
haute patisserie—like the rest of the country’s culinary 
scene—have historically been dominated by men. 
Nicolas Stohrer, King Louis XV’s pastry chef and the 
founder of the oldest pastry shop in Paris, along with 
Marie-Antoine Caréme, the onetime chef to the royal 
court, set the course in the 18th century by inventing 
everything from profiteroles to the boozy baba au 
rhum. The generations of male bakers that followed 
often credited their méres and grands-meres as inspi- 
ration for their careers, but women have otherwise 
been footnotes at best. 

No longer: Entrepreneurial women now run many 
of the capital’s most beloved sweets destinations. 

Julie Mathieu, co-owner and founding editor of 
Fou de Patisserie, a pastry concept shop and France’s 
leading baking magazine, says the recent prolifera- 
tion of women-run specialty shops is the result of 
a gradual shift, spurred in part by the public’s con- 
sumption of baking shows and food magazines. 
“Over time, the more women who succeeded at 
living out their passion, the more it reassured other 
women to dive in,” she says. 

In bypassing the rigidity of the hierarchical kitchen 
brigade, and the classic trajectory in which men are 
most often in command, women have emancipated 
themselves from the stiff codes of tradition to create 
on their own terms—whether that means riffing on 
classic French recipes or devising the next great 
confection. That inventiveness is on full display —~ 
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Own It. 


Shop online for an unparalleled 
vintage photography collection. 
Exquisitely printed and framed. 


CondeNastStore.com 


word of mouth > eat here now 


Angel hair nests 
and crisp mille- 
feuille pastries 
made of phyllo 


Maison Aleph’s 
bright shop in 
the Marais 


on the tables of top restaurants like Septime. The 
pair have earned a reputation for robust, perfectly 
crisp sourdough, which passersby can watch them 
shape through the kitchen window. Quillet attributes 
the success of women bakers in part to “the general 
push in France toward training to preserve tradition- 
al crafts—and, from a purely practical perspective, 
the fact that flour mills are finally offering 55-pound 
bags. It makes a huge difference to the physicality of 
baking professionally.” 

At the boulangerie and patisserie Mamiche, found- 
ers Cécile Khayat and Victoria Effantin are expanding 
° x 


% aa the classic pastry-case repertoire—and with it, their 


business. At a second location, opened in 2019 a few 
Mamiche 


specializes 
in unexpected 
pastries 


blocks from the Canal Saint-Martin, the young bakers 


it Bowe 030 an 
© DE BRIOCHE | i % 
FLEUR Yan ; 
D ORANGER nana 

= ~ = like babka 


and their team balance staples like rustic country 


loaves and choux filled with luscious vanilla cream 
with other, less expected treats, including orange 


at Mathieu’s latest Fou de Patisserie outpost—a Left 
Bank tea salon, opened this fall with her wife and 
business partner, Muriel Tallandier, where guests can 
sample pastries prepared by the city’s leading chefs, 
from Claire Heitzler and Mélanie LHéritier to Pierre 
Hermeé and Mori Yoshida. 

When it comes to bread, Paris can thank the self- 
taught French British baking duo Alice Quillet and 
Anna Trattles for helping take the city beyond the 
baguette. At Ten Belles Bread, an 11th arrondisse- 
ment offshoot of their wildly successful specialty 
coffee shop of the same name, they focus on varied 
breads, pies, and English-inspired sweets that end up 
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blossom brioche and decadent cinnamon rolls. 

Women are also behind some of today’s most 
diverse pastry flavors. Myriam Sabet’s Marais bou- 
tique, Maison Aleph, specializes in Levantine pastries 
that play up French technique, with textures and 
flavors from the region (such as the kadaif angel hair 
nests made with clarified butter, filled with flavored 
creams or candied fruit), while Sarah Amouyal and 
her husband, Emmanuel Murat, have brought Jewish 
mainstays, from rugelach and challah to babka in a 
host of flavors, to the forefront at Babka Zana in 
South Pigalle. The future of the Paris patisserie is in 
good hands. LINDSEY TRAMUTA 
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A World of Wonder Awaits. 
Let Us lake You There. 


Daydreaming about travel can only take you so far. ‘There’s simply no substitute for the excitement that 
comes from packing your bags for a vacation at sea, the exhilaration of exploring new places and rich cultures, 
or the smile-inducing satisfaction of crossing experiences off your bucket list. It’s time to unpause your 
passion for travel and turn fantasy into feeling with Princess. 

So go ahead and reconnect with loved ones abroad. Watch the sun rise in one city and set in another. 
And reignite your sense of curiosity to discover what lies just beyond the horizon. Since the health and well- 
being of our guests and crew are our top priority, Princess has implemented enhanced protocols so that 
you can explore the world’s wonders—effortlessly and worry-free. 


The most meaningful journeys begin with Princess. 


(S= PRINCESS 


The vast wilderness of Alaska. ‘The stunning California coastline. 
The allure of the Caribbean Sea. ‘The enchanting Mexican 
Riviera. Fall in love with travel all over again when you manifest 
your dream getaway with a Princess cruise. 


AMERICA’S LAST FRONTIER 

With its roaring glaciers, rugged mountains, and deep fjords, Glacier Bay National Park is an 
unspoiled wonderland. With 3.3 million acres to explore, cruise to this world-renowned landmark—a 
UNESCO World Heritage Site—and let the landscapes inspire your next adventure. Epic journeys 
dwell on such natural splendor. From the ship, you might be lucky enough to witness a glacier calving: 
the heart-stopping moment when a massive chunk of ice breaks off into the glass-like waters below 
with thunderous force. Explore historic port towns like Juneau, Skagway, and Ketchikan through a 
range of activities like culinary tours, indigenous culture explorations, and glacier treks led by local 
experts. Spot Alaska’s wildlife in their untamed habitats, including black bears, whales, and bald 
eagles. Princess's award-winning North to Alaska program immerses guests in all things Alaska with 
local guides, cultural experiences, and fresh Alaska seafood on board and ashore. 


7-Day Voyage of the Glaciers starting at $649 per person* 


COASTAL CALIFORNIA CLASSICS 

What do vibrant coastal cities, world-class wineries, and stunning natural landscapes have in 
common? Youll be able to immerse yourself in all of them (and much more) on a cruise with Princess. 
‘Take to the glittering seas with a round-trip cruise from Los Angeles—a first-ever summer offering 
from Princess—to explore iconic Pacific Coast hubs like Santa Barbara, San Francisco, and San 
Diego. When it comes to shore excursions, prepare to be spoiled for choice. Wine lovers can sip to 
their heart's content with tastings at vineyards across Sonoma and Napa Valley. Foodies can bask in 
California's celebrated bounty of farm-fresh ingredients and innovative cuisine. Princess also offers 

a two-hour San Diego Harbor Cruise that glides past historic attractions such as the Old Point Loma 
Lighthouse, the Cabrillo National Monument, and the Coronado Bridge. By cruise end, you'll amass 
a wealth of unforgettable memories of this beautiful land—with a photo library to match. 


7-Day Classic California Coast starting at $699 per person* 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


THE CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
Princess offers more than just a day lounging at the beach, exposing many sides of these idyllic tropical 
isles—including the private island resort of Princess Cays located in the Bahamas. Youre free to enjoy 
the white-sand shores and crystalline waters in the Eastern Caribbean, but the real adventure starts 
when you dive deep into the history and rich multicultural heritage of the islands. Outdoor enthusiasts 
| in particular can pack their schedule in the Western Caribbean with a slew of active excursions like 
explorations of Mayan ruins, ziplining, and watersports. Snorkel above kaleidoscopic coral reefs, or— 
if you're certified—scuba-dive down to sunken shipwrecks. Then cap off each day with home-cooked 
Caribbean fare and a fruity tropi-cocktail, savoring each and every moment in this welcoming place. 
Youre on island time, after all. 


7-Day Eastern Caribbean starting at $649 per person* 


CHARMS OF THE MEXICAN RIVIERA 

Kick off from Los Angeles to discover Mexico's beloved Pacific Coast, a culture-packed region 

known as the Mexican Riviera. Keep an eye out for wild dolphins as you cruise down the Baja 

Peninsula to Cabo San Lucas, famous for its El] Arco (The Arch) rock formation and swoon-worthy 

Lover's Beach. ‘The fun continues in Puerto Vallarta with pleasant strolls down the Malecon and 

tours of heritage sites, like the Tequila Hacienda and Church of Our Lady of Guadalupe. Zip down 

to Mazatlan for big-game sportfishing, postcard-perfect beaches, and airborne ballets performed by 

| flying Papantla dancers. The celebration continues in full swing aboard the ship, where youl savor 

| authentic Mexican dishes like ceviche, tacos, fajitas, and mole while being serenaded by an ensemble 
of Mariachis. With festive tequila tastings and locally-inspired cocktails for your sipping pleasure, 

| you can celebrate like every day is Cinco de Mayo. 


| 7-Day Mexican Riviera starting at $699 per person* 


*Fares are per guest and apply to August 14, 2021 7-day Mexican Riviera cruise on Crown Princess®, August 14, 2021 7-day Voyage of the 
Glaciers cruise on Royal Princess®, July 17, 2021 7-day Eastern Caribbean cruise on Caribbean Princess®, and August 21, 2021 7-day Classic 
California Coast cruise on Crown Princess® for minimum lead-in categories on a space-available basis at time of booking. Fares for other 
categories may vary. Fares are non-air, cruise- or cruise tour-only, based on double occupancy and apply to the first two guests ina 
stateroom. These fares do not apply to singles or third/fourth-berth guests. Taxes, Fees & Port Expenses of $120 to $270 are additional. This 
offer has limited space regardless of cabin availability and may not be combinable with any other public, group or past guest offers. Offer is 
not transferable and may not be combinable with other select offers and onboard credits. Offer is available to residents of the United States, 
Canada, Puerto Rico, Mexico, Bermuda and the District of Columbia who are 21 years of age or older. Fares quoted in U.S. dollars. Please refer 
to princess.com for terms, conditions and definitions that apply to all bookings. 


Meet The Newest Member Of 
Our Fleet— Enchanted Princess" 


The cruise world is buzzing about our fifth Royal class ship—and rightly so. 
The state-of-the-art Enchanted Princess” will be sailing with a wealth of show- 
stopping features and elevated experiences. 


ULTIMATE BALCONY DINING THE SANCTUARY AND LOTUS SPA® CHEF’S TABLE LUMIERE 
Toast the sunset with champagne before Retreat to an oasis of calm at the Sanctuary, Join an intimate group of guests as you 
enjoying a multi-course dinner served on just for adults, where Serenity Stewards embark on a culinary odyssey hosted by 

your balcony. Guests of the lavish Sky Suite will attend to your every need. Or book a the ship's executive chef. It’s the ultimate 
have access to a private 1,000-square-foot treatment at Lotus Spa, which focuses on opportunity to tantalize your taste buds 
wraparound balcony with 270° views from holistic treatments and mind-body- as a part of any celebratory milestone 
the top deck. spirit rituals. or occasion. 


BOOK YOUR VACATION AT PRINCESS.COM/CNT OR BY CALLING 1.800.PRINCESS (774.6237) (SE PRINCESS 
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We know that traveling looks a little different these days. ‘That’s why Princess continues to work with 


public health officials and medical experts to develop enhanced health monitoring and operational 


protocols to help keep guests and crew safe every step of the journey. Our rigorous standards are 

aligned with the most up-to-date recommendations relating to identifying and minimizing COVID-19 

transmission from the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), the World Health 
Organization (WHO), and the Cruise Lines International Association (CLIA). 


And with Princess® MedallionClass™, 
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CruiseHealth = —Your Safety is Our Priority 


TrulyTouchless” Embarkation 


Receive your OceanMedallion™ 
before you leave home and schedule 
a time of arrival for physically 
distanced, contactless boarding. 


Enhanced Screenings 
in Port Terminals 


All guests and crew will be subject to 
mandatory health screenings including pre- 
travel COVID testing, a health questionnaire 
and temperature checks. 


Effortless Experiences 
with MedallionClass™ 


Enjoy touch-free purchases with 
MedallionPay™, on-demand ordering and 
delivery of food, drinks and retail items 
with OceanNow™ and much more. 


wa 
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Rigorous Onboard 
Cleaning Measures 


Staterooms and public areas are sanitized 
regularly with powerful disinfectants, 

and hand washing and sanitization stations 
can be found throughout the ship. 


Onboard Physical 
Distancing Measures 


We manage the flow of groups onboard 
and require masks when physical distancing 
cannot be maintained. 


Enhanced Ventilation 


HVAC systems have been upgraded 
according to the highest CDC guidance. 
Air is replaced every 5-6 minutes and 
fresh air maximized. 


youll have complete control over your vacation with personalized 
services and contactless experiences. When you cruise with Princess, you can cruise with confidence. 


LEARN MOR 


PRINCESS.COM/CRUISEHEALTH 


We are monitoring changes in regulations and protocols in an effort to minimize the potential exposure of our guests to COVID-19 onboard our cruises, and are continuously assessing how we enhance safety in light of 
COVID-19 and how it will impact our offerings. Because COVID-19 is a novel virus with no current vaccine, however, you should be aware there is always a risk with travel. As such, our actual on-board offerings and itinerary 
may vary from what is displayed in photos and descriptions used throughout princess.com. We are not responsible for any change or difference in the availability of any amenities, offerings, itineraries, or otherwise when 
such arises out of our effort to adhere to changes as they arise on a voyage, or when there is a change in regulations and protocols with respect to COVID-19, over which we have no control. 


why we travel 


The experiences that change how we see the world 


Into the Wild 


A multiday walking safari in 
a Kenyan conservation area 
presents a more sustainable 
model that benefits animals 
and locals alike 


Mara Naboisho 
Conservancy, 
near Maasai Mara 
National Reserve 
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TREASURE 
ISLANDS 


The island destinations of 
Southeast Asia are as 
magical as you’ve 
imagined—and more 
accessible than you might 
think. On one five-star 
airline, the journey is its 
own reward. 


Scattered like gems across the blue velvet of the 
Indian Ocean and the Philippine Sea lie some of 
the most alluring islands on the planet. Set your 
sights on Bali and the Philippines, and count on 


Cathay Pacific’s award-winning nonstop service to 
Hong Kong—with seamless connections to 
destinations throughout Asia—to get you there in 


comfort and style. 


Touch down in Denpasar, the gateway to the 
island of Bali, and it won't be long before you fall 
under its spell. Explore the local markets, temples, 
and beaches, but don’t get too comfortable—this 
captivating city is a gateway to seaside resorts, 
yoga retreats tucked into lush mountain 


hideaways, and iconic must-sees like Uluwatu 


Temple and Tegalalang Rice Terrace, a UNESCO — 
Cebu, Philippines 
World Heritage site. 
Further afield, Bali reveals a host of treasures both 
natural and manmade. Hikers can head north into 
the highlands to marvel at the magnificent 
Banyumala Twin Waterfalls. Divers can venture off 
the northwest coast to Menjangan Island, where 
the reef teems with life and deer roam the 
beaches. And for seekers of the divine, the temple 
complex of Pura Lempuyang Luhur is among the 


most sacred sites on an island of many. 


Comprising more than 7,000 islands, the 
Philippines is an inexhaustible source of wonder. 
Start in the capital city of Manila, perched ona 
glittering bay. Its walled Old Town, once the seat 
of Spanish colonial rule, houses treasures like Fort 


Santiago and the baroque San Agustin Church. 


An easy jaunt out of town takes you to Mt. Taal, 


the world’s smallest active volcano. . — : 
Manila, Philippines Denpasar, Bali 


When you're ready to begin island hopping, Cebu 
makes an excellent next stop. Explore the heritage 
sites of Cebu City, the country’s oldest metropolis, 
before venturing out to take in marvels like the 
palatial Simala Shrine or the views from Osmefha 
Peak. Beachcombers will be spoiled for choice; 
take your pick from the luxury resorts of Mactan 
to the secluded marine sanctuary of Sumilon 
Island. 


With all of Southeast Asia’s treasures easily 
accessible, Cathay Pacific has your ticket to 
paradise. And with that ticket comes a promise of 
safety and well-being from the airline that has 
ranked among Skytrax’s World's Best for cabin 
cleanliness, five years in a row. Contactless 
check-in and boarding, HEPA-filtered cabin air, 
flexible re-booking, and other smart touches 


ensure your peace of mind at every step. Plus, 
while you bask in the luxury of your Cathay Pacific 
journey, know that as a oneworld Alliance 
member, you'll be earning miles in your preferred 


oneworld loyalty program. 


From pristine beaches to ethereal temples, 
Southeast Asia’s treasures are well within reach. 
For more information, visit 


cathaypacific.com/beyond. 


Be sure to consult trusted travel advisories for 
the latest information on travel to these and 
other destinations. 


S CATHAY PACIFIC 


Denpasar, Bali 


ADVERTISEMENT 


LEARN MORE AT CATHAYPACIFIC.COM/BEYOND 
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The guide clicks his fingers. After three days of walking with Mpatinga Ole 


Nkuito, I know he is signaling a warning. We look up to see a bull elephant 50 feet 
away, striding through the spiny grass in search of a mate. “If he smells us, we’re in 
big trouble,” whispers Roelof Schutte, my other guide. It’s unmistakable, from the 
secretion that trickles down the side of the bull’s head, that he’s in musth—which 
means he’s aggressive and hormonal. We stop dead, shoulders pinched to our ears. 
I’ve seen animals in musth before, but on foot it’s infinitely more hair-raising. 
Schutte shakes his wind checker, a cylindrical brass container that releases baby 
powder, to establish which way the wind is blowing. The creature can’t see us, but 
one shift in the wind and he could pick up our scent. “The elephant must never 
know we were here,” says Schutte. 

Going unnoticed—while staying alert—is a requirement on a walking safari. 
Unlike in a vehicle, you’re not just viewing the wild; you’re within it. Animals react 
to you differently. Giraffes freeze, as though you’ve caught them stealing marula 
fruit from the trees; topi make alarm calls to warn their clan that a potential preda- 
tor is nearby. On foot, you’re a threat, not an observer. While there are moments— 
like when we spy a leopard dashing from a tree—that my legs turn to jelly, there are 
others when I feel exhilarated, knowing that the electric action I’m witnessing 
could never be experienced from the back of a chugging four-wheel drive. 

Walking safaris have become more popular in eastern and southern Africa in 
recent years, but only a handful of places offer multiday tours. Conceived by tour 
operator Asilia Africa and Schutte, this five-day trip through the lands of the 
Maasai Mara Wildlife Conservancies Association was created to encourage travel- 
ers to experience the less trafficked areas north of Maasai Mara National Reserve, 
some of which can be reached only on foot. These 15 conservancies comprise 600 
square miles of private land owned by local Maasai but leased to investors like 
Asilia Africa. Bordering the reserve, they allow for the expansion of the Mara eco- 
system and free movement of animals. More than 14,500 landowners have leased 
their property to the association so far, earning up to $5 million collectively. This 
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from the 


of Olsere 


Naboisho 
Camp, in Mara 
Naboisho 
Conservancy 


Elephants are 
among the 

conservancy’s 
rich wildlife 


unique economy, built on the pillars of community 
and wildlife, has created jobs for more than 2,000 
people in the hospitality and wildlife sectors. “The 
conservancies act as land banks,” says Daniel Sopia, 
CEO of the Maasai Mara Wildlife Conservancies 
Association, adding that the lease payments provide 
guaranteed income even in bad years. “The model is 
complex, but it proves to be working and could influ- 
ence national policy.” Considering over-tourism has 
been rampant in the Mara for years and travel dollars 
don’t always wind up in the hands of the community, 
scaling up a more sustainable model like this is 
groundbreaking. 

Compared with the safaris many well-heeled travel- 
ers have come to know, where high tea awaits at 
3 p.m. and air conditioners whir above the beds, this 
safari is decidedly less lavish. Which is not to say 
budget. Each day, after trekking 10 miles in eight 
hours, we arrive at a new camp that’s been set up by 
Asilia staff employed from surrounding villages. We 
remove our boots, sink into the canvas director’s 
chairs, and guzzle hard-earned G&Ts. Then we wash 
up with hot bucket showers and eat homemade bread, 
curries, and ugali (maize-flour porridge) cooked ~ 
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Shop for original and limited-edition 
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why we travel > safari 
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over a fire. Later we curl up in tents and listen to whooping hyenas and roaring lions, 
acutely aware that the only thing separating us from them is a thin flap of fabric. 

In the mornings we wake with the birds and fuel up on coffee before beginning 
our daily trek. Schutte and Ole Nkuito, a Maasai from the nomadic Ndorobo tribe, 
travel through the bush as if guided by an invisible compass. Ole Nkuito, who grew 
up walking this turf, moves through the endless plains with nothing more than a 
water bottle, a rungu (wooden baton) tucked into his belt, and his red shukka flap- 
ping behind him. Marching at a brisk pace in the midday sun can be taxing, but we 
make numerous pit stops. Sometimes we come to a screeching halt when there’s a 
threat ahead of us, like when we spy a lone buffalo on the horizon, staring at us as 
though we owe it money. “They aren’t afraid of anything,” says Schutte, fingering 
the rifle that’s slung over his shoulder. “Rather than run, they attack as a defense.” 

We stop to examine smaller things too, like dung beetles. Schutte explains how 
the removal of dung eliminates a buildup of parasites, which in turn stabilizes the 
ecosystem. Having grown up going to the bush, I’ve disregarded countless dung 
beetles before, but observing them through this lens makes me appreciate them 
anew. We also meet with local organizations like the Maa Trust, a nonprofit that 
aims to boost community development. At tea one afternoon, we find women 
threading necklaces for Maa Beadwork, a social initiative that generates extra 
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A fly camp in 
the Mara North 
Conservancy 


income for Maasai women. We leave with jewelry and 
beaded belts, knowing our money was well spent. 

After three days tiptoeing past elephants, I’ve 
come to appreciate the interconnectedness of every- 
thing in this animal kingdom. I’ve also witnessed the 
results of preservation at work. Since the conservan- 
cy model began around 10 years ago, Schutte has 
seen a spike in fauna. “There’s life everywhere!” he 
exclaims when we dip into a valley to discover nine 
species of mammals—scruffy warthogs, bleating wil- 
debeests, elands flicking their tails—grazing side by 
side. It’s thrilling evidence of the positive impact that 
responsible tourism models can have on wilderness 
areas. “This is a conservation movement to expand 
the ecosystem and give local people value to their 
land,” says Schutte. It’s also a jarring reminder of our 
power within this fragile ecosystem, and that the 
monumental responsibility of keeping it in balance 
rests entirely upon us. MARY HOLLAND 
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ONLINE EXHIBITION 
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OPENING THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8, 2020 
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#1 RIVER CRUISE LINE #1 OCEAN CRUISE LINE 


Did you know? 


The world’s leading river cruise line is also 


rated the world’s best ocean cruise line. 


ELEGANT SCANDINAVIAN CULTURAL ENRICHMENT SERENE SPACES ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS DESTINATION FOCUSED 
DESIGN 


VIKING 


Exploring the World in Comfort® 


Visit viking.com, call 1-800-2-VIKING or see your travel advisor. 


From Travel + Leisure. ©2020 Meredith Corporation. Travel + Leisure and The World’s Best Awards are trademarks of Meredith Corporation and are used under license. 
Travel + Leisure and Meredith Corporation are not affiliated with, and do not endorse the products or services of, Viking Cruises. Ship size category: 600—2,199 guests. CST# 2052644-40 


VIKING’S FLEET OF SMALL SHIPS FEATURE THE MOST AL FRESCO DINING OF ANY CRUISE LINE. 
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trees 


WY Skiing in 


White Space 


With climate change 
impacting the ski season, 
Aspen is leading resorts 
around the country ina 
fight to hold on to winter 
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sync at 
Aspen 
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Beneath his easy demeanor and Hollywood smile, the mayor of Aspen is a worried 
man. He knows how this pretty mountain town once collapsed along with the silver- 
mining industry. Now he’s frightened about the loss of an equally valuable resource. 
“Our snow is running out,” says Torre (like regular Aspen-goer Rihanna, he goes by 
just one name). “That’s a major problem when youre a ski resort.” 

The numbers are, frankly, alarming. Aspen already gets a month less of skiing 
than it did in the 1940s, with snow levels across Colorado having receded by 20 to 
60 percent. If drastic action isn’t taken, the Environmental Protection Agency 
warns that the standard ski season will be halved by 2050. “We have to keep shout- 
ing this message from the mountaintops in order to preserve skiing for future gen- 
erations,” says Adrienne Saia Isaac, director of marketing and communications for 
National Ski Areas Association (NSAA). “What makes Aspen Snowmass stand out 
is that they were one of the first major resorts to be vocal about seeking climate 
solutions. Now the rest of the industry is following suit.” 

Indeed, more than 75 percent of American ski areas, from Maine to Montana, 
have launched environmental initiatives, ranging from the quirky to the genuinely 
game changing. Berkshire East Mountain Resort in Massachusetts, for example, is 
now running on 100 percent renewable, self-generated energy, while nearby Jiminy 
Peak has built its own wind turbine (called Zephyr), which provides up to two 
thirds of the resort’s total electrical needs. In Colorado, Arapahoe Basin is powering 
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snowmaking operations entirely through solar arrays, 
and Powderhorn Mountain Resort is experimenting 
with gravity-powered snow cannons. In New Mexico, 
Taos Ski Valley recently became the first resort in the 
world to receive the prestigious B Corporation certifi- 
cation for environmentalism, thanks in part to a revo- 
lutionary dehydrator that converts 80 percent of the 
its food waste into organic compost for local farmers. 

“There is a strong and genuine desire to green 
America’s ski resorts, but it could already be too late,” 
warns Mario Molina, executive director of the non- 
profit action group Protect Our Winters. “The next 
step is for the industry to come together and agree on 
a unified national strategy.” Many of the U.S.’s major 
mountains have reached the same conclusion, with 
representatives from a handful of heavyweights— 


including Steamboat and Deer Valley— 
joining resorts in Aspen in lobbying for 
policy change in Washington, D.C. Their 
position is helped by the fact that, accord- 
ing to NSAA, the ski industry now generates 
an estimated $55 billion, supporting 
533,000 jobs in 470 resorts and ski towns 
across 37 states. 

Over coffee on the sun-dappled terrace 
of the artsy Aspen Meadows Resort, Torre 
admits it will be an uphill battle, but one 
he’s positive can be won. “We’re fighting 
nationally, while tackling every sector we 
can think of on a local level,” says the 
mayor. “That means everything from build- 
ing net-zero housing projects to greening 
our airport, looking at the potential future 
for biofuels and electric planes.” 

To many it may seem odd for a place so 
drenched in wealth and luxury to be so pro- 
active in terms of environmental advocacy. 
After all, this is a town where 10 private jets 

‘ land every hour during high season, where 
bars fire “Champagne guns” primed with 
$120 bottles of Veuve Clicquot, and where 
the tiber-rich are drawn like iron filings to a 
magnet. Both Donald Trump’s first marriage 
and Hunter S. Thompson’s mortal remains 
exploded spectacularly here, at a cost of mil- 
lions of dollars—the former via a chance 
encounter on the slopes between Ivana 
Trump and Marla Maples, the latter out of a 
cannon shot by Johnny Depp. But beneath 
ie the glitz of the Prada, Fendi, and Dior store- 
fronts in the town’s charming Victorian heart, 
there lies a legitimate, desperate environmental mission to save these slopes. And it 
has turned the Hampton of the Hills into an unlikely green beacon around which 
others in the business have rallied. “We’re in a major fight against the fossil fuel indus- 
try, and at the moment it’s a peashooter against a bazooka,” says Auden Schendler, 
senior vice president of sustainability at Aspen Skiing Company and author of 
Getting Green Done. “But the truth is that people love skiing and they don’t want it to 
die. If we can tap into that sentiment, then, hopefully, we can build a movement.” 
This season, Torre, Schendler, and Aspen’s other winter soldiers are stepping up 
the battle even further. A small squadron of electric snowmobiles will join the new 
fleet of electric buses, while trail maps are being printed on treeless paper made 
from ground-up rocks, rental skis are treated with an eco-friendly waxless coating, 
and—in a move out of Jules Verne—methane waste from a coal mine is being used 
to power chairlifts. “You can’t just change a few light bulbs and declare victory,” 
says Schendler, bristling at any suggestion of greenwashing. “This is an existential 
threat, and we need to drive serious change any way we can. It’s bigger than us—and 
bigger than our backyard.” JONATHAN THOMPSON 
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City of Hope 
Some call Gothenburg the 
world’s most sustainable 
destination. Adam H. Graham 
embarks ona low-carbon 
journey to explore its ethical- 
fashion shops and zero-waste 
restaurants—and find out if 
Sweden’s chief seaport might 
be the future for us all 
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One of the 
city’s many 
canals 


I’m dipping day-old bread into spicy hummus made of leftover cauliflower at 
Garveriet, a former tannery on the woodsy River Savean, several miles outside of 
Gothenburg. It’s one of the area’s many converted industrial spaces, in this case to 
a zero-waste café, brewery, and event hub. It’s raining, as it often does in Sweden’s 
Seattle, and upstairs a gang of Ikea employees await their fika (coffee break) during 
a workshop on sustainable management. To some the scene might sound like 
a Dickensian punishment. But for travelers like me who’ve made sustainability a 
priority, this is mecca. 

I arrived in Gothenburg on the same overcast October day that the city won the 
prestigious European Capital of Smart Tourism award. Like its sister green 
metropolises Copenhagen and Zurich, this port on Sweden’s scenic southwestern 
coast has long been lauded for its ethical-fashion shops, renewable-energy pro- 
grams, low-impact architecture projects, and innovative recycling schemes. 

According to the Global Destination Sustainability Index, Gothenburg has been 
the world’s most sustainable city four years running. Over half of its public trans- 
port energy comes from renewable sources. All meat served within Gothenburg 
must be organically raised. It has recently become a model Water-Wise City, a 
designation for high-precipitation urban areas employing new ways to harvest 
excessive rainwater runoff, one of many climate change challenges expected in the 
coming years. A slew of new developments promises to further increase the city’s 
appeal as it ramps up to its 400th birthday in 2021. I was eager to see what it feels 


An early ride, like to be a tourist in such a future-focused place. 
with the 

AtmosFear tower 
in the distance middle child, left me lukewarm. I found it lacks Iceland and Norway’s fantasy 


I’ve visited the Nordic countries often, but previous trips to Sweden, the region’s 
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landscape and doesn’t have quite the culinary prowess of Denmark 
or the less-traveled appeal of Finland. This time I channeled Greta 
Thunberg by traveling there as sustainably as I could from my 
home in Switzerland, hopping on an electric Deutsche Bahn train 
for the nine-hour journey from Zurich to Kiel, Germany. On board I 
had a rich pumpkin soup served in a porcelain bowl with a metal 
spoon; nary a plastic wrap or disposable cutlery in sight. In Kiel I 
boarded the MS Stena Germanica, a hybrid vessel running on diesel 
and methanol, and had line-caught cod for dinner in the ship’s 
restaurant before retiring to my cabin (with an ergonomic Swedish 
Dux mattress) for my North Sea night crossing. Standing on the 
upper deck as we slid into the Gothenburg harbor, the morning sun 
haloing the cherry red lighthouses, I felt optimistic that this visit to 
Sweden would be different. 

Modern Gothenburg hugs both banks of the Gota River, which 
empties into the Kattegat Sea. It is sliced into by several old canals, 
earning it the nickname Little Amsterdam. Locals ride bikes and 
walk, though trams are everywhere, many running on grass-lined 
tracks. But I learned quickly that ferry service is usually the most 
sensible way to get around. 
The waterways here connect 
more than they separate. 

First stop: an ethical- 
shopping spree in Haga, a 
cobblestone neighborhood 
watched over by the 17th- 
century fortress, Skansen 
Kronan. Nudie Jeans— 
Gothenburg’s first and most 
famous ethical-fashion 
shop—kick-started the eco- 
fashion industry when it was 
cofounded here in 2001 by 
Maria Erixon. The jeans, now 
made of 100 percent organic 


; . ; Koka spotlights 
material, are still sold in the local growers 


original brick warehouse on an Deen 
Vallgatan. Nearby is the local shoe company Icebug, founded by 
mother and son Eliza Tornqvist and David Ekelund. Outdoor 
sportswear, typically made with synthetic materials that leach into 
the landscapes where they’re worn, has become an ecological dis- 
aster. But Icebug’s hiking boots and walking shoes are constructed 
with recycled materials and natural wool using techniques like 
water-saving solution dyeing and leather sourced from responsible 
tanneries. In 2019, Icebug became the world’s first footwear 
company to go climate-positive. 

Across the river there’s Atacac, a tiny green atelier turning out 
wild gender-neutral couture ranging from flamboyant caftans and 
collared wool coats to body stockings and floral 1970s-inspired 
jumpsuits. But my favorite shop is Thrive. A walk along its creaky 
floors reveals a selection of unisex clothes from sustainability- 
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minded designers, as well as vegan accessories like cork wallets 
alongside Guppyfriend laundry bags that trap microplastics. 

About two miles away is the much-buzzed-about Upper House. 
The city’s newest five-star hotel, occupying several floors of 
Gothia Tower 2 (one of three boxy glass giants connected by sky 
bridges that stand sentinel over the city’s evolving Event District), 
supposedly has serious eco-chops. The exteriors turned out to be 
those of a run-of-the-mill modern office building, but the interiors 
were alive with stylish young Swedes and expats enjoying the bars, 
cafés, and sunken pop-up shops inside the tower’s vast public 
lobby. The hotel is 100 percent wind-powered, recycles 95 percent 
of its waste, and has a rooftop aviary. However, I was disappointed 
to see single-use plastics used throughout the hotel and its spa. 
And while the food at its Michelin-starred restaurant, Heaven 23, 
was delicious, when I was there the menu included a few locally 
sourced dishes like char in nettle velouté but went heavy on 
high-carbon food like dairy and beef. What’s more, the hotel has a 
sprawling adults-only glass-bottom “Champagne pool” cradled 
into an outdoor ledge on the tower’s 19th floor and overlooking 
Liseberg theme park’s roller coasters and Ferris wheels (these do 
happen to be powered by wind). 

So the hotel is muddled in its messaging; it feels like a strange 
island of extravagance in a sea of sustainability. A common retort 


from luxury hospitality is “We can’t limit 
guests’ options,” a line that’s used to 
justify everything from plastic mini 
shampoo and water bottles to diesel gener- 
ators and suspect labor practices. As I 
soaked in the curious pool, I wondered 
why hotels are consistently let off the hook 
while my train and ferry were able to make 
adjustments without it feeling like I was 
giving anything up. 

Fortunately, Gothenburg’s restaurants, 
like many in Sweden, are ahead of the curve. 
The fact that there are at least five 
eco-restaurant certification organizations 
in the country says a lot. Koka, a cozy 
one-Michelin-starred eatery in the artsy 
neighborhood of Vasastan, pays serious 
homage to waste-free cooking with local 
dishes like langoustines in a nest of agretti, 
a local succulent. Blackbird, one of several 
scruffy vegan restaurants in the even artsier 
and scruffier neighborhood of Majorna, 
churns out tom yum fries, seitan kebabs, 
vegan cheese trays, and noodle bowls. It’s 
run by five members of the local punk 
scene, all animal-rights activists, who relied 
on crowdfunding to open the restaurant. 

The highlight for many sustainability 
pilgrims is Gothenburg’s Jubileumsparken, a waterfront park in Fri- 
hamnen made from reclaimed industrial land. It has hyperlocal 
urban vegetable gardens, sand beaches, a floating pool, and a chil- 
dren’s playground, but the most popular amenity is a hulking 
three-level sauna on legs, designed by Berlin-based architecture col- 
lective Raumlaborberlin. It overlooks Gothenburg Harbor like a 
giant Transformer. The exteriors are made from recycled sheets of 
corrugated steel, the interiors are lined with regional larch wood, and 
the walls of the gender-neutral changing cabin and shower are made 
from 12,000 recycled bottles. And it is free, to all who wish to use it. 

The Swedes, as I learned on this trip, have a word that captures 
the idea of sustainability: lagom. It means “not too little and not too 
much,” in keeping with the national impulse toward moderation. 
When faced with too much of a good thing, Swedes self-correct. 
This concept of self-regulation evaded me as an American. And 
I can see how the idea of lagom, especially when traveling for 
vacation, might seem a bitter pill to swallow. We want that second 
dessert. We deserve the Champagne pool! Lagom is for Monday 
back in the office. But lagom isn’t about being a killjoy; it’s about 
balance and compromise. Gothenburg, it seems, is not really a 
“sustainability destination.” It’s a city of normal people using 
common sense to self-patrol their own indulgences—which, in my 


view, is downright revolutionary. 
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Across Mexico’s Yucatan 
Peninsula, Michael Snyder 
finds carefully considered 
tourism projects that 

are keeping communities 
and ways of life intact 
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It was a hot, bright afternoon in the Place Where the Sky Is Born. 
This is one of several translations of the Maya phrase Sian Ka’an, the 


Preparing 
homemade 
tortillas 


name for a 1,080-square-mile biosphere reserve on the Caribbean 
coast of Mexico’s Yucatan Peninsula. A gentle current pulled me 
west down an ancient canal to the sea. The water was crystalline and 
just cool enough to be refreshing as I drifted past a centuries-old 
Mayan customhouse and the high white arcades of mangrove roots, 
convenient perches for darting purple martins, gray crowned 
cranes, and pink bromeliads with their spiky fronds. 

It was nearly silent despite the fact that Tulum, a once-sleepy 
town that has struggled in recent years to navigate the challenges 
brought on by mass tourism, sat barely 40 miles to the north. 
Tourism in the reserve has grown too, but the process has been 
slower, in large part because of careful management by Community 
Tours Sian Ka’an, a cooperative that generates income for the local 
communities of Chumpon and Muyil while working with govern- 
ment agencies to restrict the flow of visitors. Community Tours 
Sian Ka’an is one of eight visitor-focused cooperatives operating in 
Maya Ka’an, a new destination in the state of Quintana Roo. It aims to generate 
local income across the Yucatan Peninsula without the cultural, social, and envi- 
ronmental damage that often accompanies large-scale tourism. 

Quintana Roo, occupying the eastern third of the Yucatan Peninsula, is not an 
obvious place to seek out sustainable travel. Other states in Mexico have created 
solid infrastructures for such, particularly those with prominent Indigenous 
populations like Chiapas and Oaxaca. But Quintana Roo, recognized as an inde- 
pendent state in 1974, owes its very existence to the all-inclusive resorts of 
Cancun, founded four years earlier to drive economic growth in the region. Since 
then, the so-called Riviera Maya has extended south through Playa del Carmen 
and into Tulum, creating jobs but also degrading the environment and displacing 
Indigenous communities. It was an obvious, but also shortsighted, means of 
generating income in the peninsula. Until well into the 20th century, rubber 
tapping and plantations for the agave fiber called henequen had been the motors 
of the regional economy. The collapse of both industries left behind a substantial 
workforce with few opportunities close to home. Hotels, bars, and restaurants 
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solved the immediate problem of economic growth while deepen- 
ing problems of economic segregation in urban centers and 
depopulation in the rural interior. Even today, tourism in the 
Riviera Maya remains one of the few steady sources of income. 
Workers from across the Yucatan often lose touch with rural tradi- 
tions once they’ve reached the city, says Jimmy Alexander Pat 
Chuc, an eco-tourism adviser at Siijil Noh Ha, a mirrorlike lagoon 
set deep in Quintana Roo’s inland jungle. “When they go to 
Cancun,” says Maria Eugenia Yam Pérez, who runs logistics for 
Stijil Noh Ha, “it’s out of necessity.” 

Maya Ka’an, founded in 2014, was conceived to help obviate that 
necessity, to make staying home a viable option. As I drove from 
Sian Ka’an to Sfijil Noh Ha, it became increasingly clear why 
someone might make the choice to stay; if Sian Ka’an feels removed 
from the bustling hubs of the northern coast, then Stiijil Noh Ha, 
only an hour’s drive south, feels worlds away. 

Sifijil Noh Ha is both modest and entirely self-sustaining. There are 
seven spartan cabins, a handful of hiking trails, a simple restaurant 
under a high thatched roof. Arriving there at dusk, I climbed a 40-foot 
lookout tower to watch the sun set over a string of shallow lagoons set 
into the canopy like jewels in a diadem. At dawn the next morning, 
I slipped into a kayak and rowed out over the lagoon’s pale blue 
waters, where a cenote—one of the fathomless, water-filled sinkholes 
that dot the peninsula—opens like a chasm just below the surface. 
Floating over that surreal cobalt pit set into the lagoon, I saw the sun 
come up over a low fringe of trees, reflected perfectly in the water. 

After a breakfast of scrambled eggs and fresh tortillas, I drove 40 
minutes north and inland to the village of Sefior. There I spent a 
relaxed morning with a local cooperative called Xyaat, which focuses 
on Indigenous traditions that are rapidly disappearing in more 
urbanized communities. I met a traditional doctor who applied 
chilled aloe to my sunburn, learned about the uses of henequen, and 
met the remarkable 114-year-old Don Abundio Yama, who told 
stories passed down by his parents of the Guerra de Castas, or Caste 
War, an Indigenous uprising that lasted from 1847 until 1901. 
Though often ignored by history curricula in Mexican schools, that 
war set the stage for the uprisings among sugarcane workers in 
central Mexico that, in 1910, exploded into a decade-long revolution: 
the crucible that forged modern Mexico. 

The Caste War began, according to local lore, around the colonial 
village of Tihosuco, another 30-odd minutes from Sefior. Aban- 
doned in 1856, after the Mexican army blew the facade off its spare 
but graceful church, Tihosuco sat empty, lost to the forest, until the 
1930s, when Indigenous families from a nearby town reclaimed its 
ruined houses from the jungle. The village, recently declared a 
Historical Monument Zone by the government, is home to four 
small tourism cooperatives, including U Belilek Kaxtik Kuxtal. 
That cooperative was established in 2003 by local farmer Carlos 
Chan Espinoza, with the aim, he says, “of getting people here to 
recognize our great cultural wealth as an opportunity for work.” 
Others, like Tihosuco Histérico la Casa de los Batabes, cofounded in 
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2019 by a young guide named Felipe Neri Dzidz Poot, offer 
bird-watching walks through the surrounding forests that end with 
a precarious descent down dangling tree roots into a cenote other- 
wise inaccessible to outsiders. 

Few of these villages are equipped for luxury travelers. Many, 
though, are easy to visit on day trips from the pretty colonial city of 
Valladolid, about 60 miles inland from Tulum. There, locally owned 
businesses like the craft-beer-and-taco bar Idilio Folklore Cervecero 
and the charming three-bedroom hotel Verde Morada have popped 
up behind the pastel-hued facades along the Calzada de los Frailes. 
In the evenings, when the thick peninsular heat subsides, the 


A colorful 
street in 
Valladolid 


streets surrounding the central plaza fill with stalls selling lechon 
(a regional specialty of suckling pig) and, for dessert, crisp batons 
of crepe batter stuffed with Nutella and cheese, called marquesitas. 

An hour southwest of Valladolid, just off to the road to Mérida 
and shockingly close to the archaeological site at Chichén Itza, sits 
the village of Yaxunah. With its 1,000-year-old ruins and pristine 
cenote in the center of town, it’s home to one of the peninsula’s 
most successful cooperatives. The community tourism program 
there has grown considerably since 2017 when René Redzepi hired 
several of the village cooks to prepare handmade tortillas at his 
Noma pop-up in Tulum. Despite its brush with Redzepi’s outsize 
fame, the village itself remains a low-key place, its broad central 
plaza lined by workshops where local artisans fashion chains and 
pendants from polished bull’s horn and weave cotton hammocks on 
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wooden racks. At the simple community-run guesthouse, steps 
away from the cenote, a dozen women take turns managing the 
kitchen. While there, I tasted what may well be the peninsula’s 
finest cochinita pibil, the iconic Yucatecan dish of pit-roasted pork 
smeared with a rust-red mix of spices. 

As much as any community on the peninsula, Yaxunah has seen 
firsthand the benefits that come from slow, conscientious develop- 
ment. Ruby del Rosario Canul Mex, the leader of the hammock- 
weaving cooperative, told me that craft and tourism have opened 
doors for women to take on a greater role in the village’s public life. 
Competition has been replaced by a culture of cooperation, says the 
tourism program’s director, Orlando Uicab Canul. The local income 
from community tourism more than doubled between 2018 to 2019 
alone. Despite its success, Yaxunah still does not rely entirely, or 
even principally, on visitors for its survival. This has been a buffer of 
sorts against the immense challenges posed by COVID-19 in a 
country whose economy relies substantially on tourism. 

Wandering through the ruins just outside of Yaxunah, Holga 
Tamay Canul, one of the stakeholders in the cooperative, told me 
that these programs aren’t just about preserving the past or opening 
it up to outsiders, but also about laying the groundwork for a more 
robust rural life in the present. “A lot of us look at our kids and 
think, We didn’t pay for an education for you to work in the fields,” 
she told me as we passed the gateway that 1,000 years ago would 
have connected this city to others. “Now we need to teach parents 
that studying agriculture and working in 
the country can also create earnings, not 
just culture.” 

Some young people have already taken 
that lesson to heart. On the evening I spent 
in Tihosuco, Poot, who developed the idea 
for Tihosuco Histdrico during his under- 
graduate studies, took me on a nighttime 
walk among the colonial houses that dot 
the village’s compact center. The coopera- 
tive now employs 12 young guides, helping 
to cover the cost of transportation to larger 
towns for their education and inculcating a 
knowledge and pride in a regional culture 
and history that the Mexican state often 
treats as secondary. 

We finished our walk in Tihosuco’s plaza, 
below the damaged church, the cavernous 
gap left by its missing facade illuminated 
against the black sky. “Our community is 
small, yes, but if we keep thinking of this as 
just a small village, then nothing will ever change,” Poot says. “Our 
job is to recover our history and to find a way to support people 
here.” He glanced up at the statue of Jacinto Pat, one of the great 
Mayan heroes from the Guerra de Castas. “But I think we have to 
play by our own rules.” 
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around the globe. In this year’s 
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CASCAIS, PORTUGAL 


The Albatroz Hotel 


Although once a whitewashed fishing village, Cascais long ago swapped that simple existence for tangi- 
ble glamour. Among imposing 19th-century villas where grand European families sought out a cool 
breeze to escape the hot summer lies the much loved Albatroz, a constant in a shifting seascape. Since 
opening as an inn in the 1960s, it has blossomed to become one of the first five-stars in town. Its build- 
ings jut out on a rocky promontory, close enough for the sound of pounding waves to weave through any 
pillow talk, with Concei¢ao Beach just steps away. Inside there is an enduring sense of elegance, a hint of 
mystery from the war era when spies filled the salons. A 21st-century freshness has been added by 
designer Gracinha Viterbo, who introduced hand-painted tiles, limestone, and palm-tree wallpaper, 
with a nod to the country’s maritime past in sea blue friezes where monkeys jostle with flamingos. Bed- 
rooms are split between the old palace and a modern wing; there are also six hidden rooms in the House 
of the Yellow Ceilings, an Italianate jewel. The restaurant, buzzing with Lisboans devouring plump 
prawns, overlooks the sand, but the best seat is at the bar. To be here, glass of wine in hand, boats 
bobbing on the waves, is as near to perfection as it comes. Doubles from $180; thealbatrozcollection.com 
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“T caught a morning flight 
from Stockholm to Oakland 
on Norwegian Air. Traveling 
west meant the sun was up 
the entire trip. For hours 

I watched the map unfold. 
Norway, then Iceland and 
Greenland. Into Canada, over 
the Canadian Rockies, and 
on to the U.S. Rockies before 
landing in California. It was 

a thrilling route, and it 
definitely beat watching a 
mediocre movie.” ERIN FLORIO 


Awalking tour of 
Corfu’s old town, 
Montenegro’s caught- 
in-time villages, a tasting 
followed by a laid-back 
lunch at a little Sicilian 
winery near Taormina: 
Oceania Cruises’ 
Med sail was about so 
much more than the 
ship.” CORINA QUINN 


“When my partner and I got 
engaged late in December of 
2019, after nearly 12 years 
together, we knew that we 
wanted to forgo some of the 
contrivances of big American 
weddings and we started 
planning an autumn ceremony 
on Italy’s Amalfi Coast. What 
could be more effortlessly beau- 
tiful, more blessedly unfussy? 
(And, most important for my 
fiancé, more delicious?) We plan 
to exchange vows next fall 
during golden hour with the 
Tyrrhenian Sea as the backdrop 
while 30 of our closest family 
and friends look on, before sit- 
ting down to a feast of grilled 
lobster and slices of Chantilly- 
cream-lined sponge cake chased 
with limoncello. Ifeverything 
goes according to plan, our 
honeymoon will be a slow mean- 
der through Tuscan vineyards, 
just then closing out the harvest 
season.” BETSY BLUMENTHAL 


PHOTOGRAPH: FRANCISCO DE ALMEIDA DIAS/THE ALBATROZ HOTEL 
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LISTEN ON SPOTIFY/APPLE PODCASTS 
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SHANGHAI, CHINA 


The Middle House 


Shanghai feels as if it is constantly straddling two worlds; it’s where East 


meets West, where yesterday brushes up against tomorrow. There are 
contradictions: It’s the city with the biggest population in China, yet not 
the capital. Backstreets redolent with whispered memories face onto a 
riverside skyline where towering rectangles flaunt their shiny glass 
dominance. In the heart of this dynamic metropolis sits the Middle 
House. It’s set on busy Nanjing West Road, with multiple floors gazing 
down on rows of ancient shikumen houses. The hotel is part of the Hong 
Kong-based Swire Group, which owns a stable of popular hotels 
throughout China, while the interiors are the brainchild of Italian 
architect and designer Piero Lissoni. Both influences are felt from the 
moment of arrival; a jade green facade of ceramic tiles molded from 
bamboo that wraps around the lobby interior serves as the backdrop to 
a showstopper Murano-glass chandelier. Elsewhere the dark tones of 
the rooms are punctuated by rugs and wall panels, ornamental birdcages 
and hand-painted stools, while art dominates the public areas, with 
680 pieces by local and international talent. It’s a perfect encapsulation 
of this cross-cultural city, which still has the power to seduce. 
Doubles from $365; thehousecollective.com 
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SONOMA, CALIFORNIA 


SingleThread 


A Périgord black-truffle omelet laced with local Cowgirl 
Creamery cheese, cedar-roasted salmon, and yuzu-scented 
rice are just a few of the breakfast marvels at this wine- 
country take on a traditional ryokan. After stints in Japan 
and the U.K., chef-owner Kyle Connaughton and his wife, 
Katina, returned home and opened SingleThread, aiming 
to meld Japanese sensibilities with a Californian look and 
feel, all via a fine-dining kaiseki-inspired restaurant that 
has quickly earned a place among the world’s best, along 
with three Michelin stars. Foodies make the pilgrimage to 
try Connaughton’s seasonal cooking, in which he uses 
rare ingredients such as hourglass-shaped shishigatani 
pumpkins grown on the couple’s farm. The thread that ties 
the inn and restaurant together is omotenashi—Japanese 
hospitality that goes above and beyond. While the modern 
farmhouse might be small, its diminutive size enables 
deeply personalized service. There are just five guest 
rooms, but each channels the casual elegance of surround- 
ing Healdsburg, with a calming palette and beds prepped 
with the softest Matouk sheets. There are jars of home- 
made sesame seed crackers, a matcha brewing set, Botnia 
Skincare products, and a charcoal toothbrush. And after an 
11-course dinner—because that’s the real reason for 


coming—it’s nice to know your bed is right up the stairs. 
Doubles from $1,000; singlethreadfarms.com 


PHOTOGRAPHS: MICHAEL WEBER/THE MIDDLE HOUSE, JULIEN CAPMEIL/SINGLE THREAD SONOMA 
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BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Rosewood Little Dix Bay 


When Little Dix Bay opened in 1964, it was to a glittering three-day party of New York’s elite. The host 
was Laurance Rockefeller (grandson of oil tycoon John D. Rockefeller), whose dream was to create 
a smart hideout based on the simplicity of a beachcomber lifestyle. An early advocate of conservation, 
he imagined the hotel blending into the landscape. Fast-forward to today—after an eye-watering, 
multimillion-dollar rebuild—and that philosophy remains unchanged, despite the addition of every 
convenience and a fleet of boats for easy access to neighboring islets. Arrival by catamaran from the 
airport on Tortola shows off the wide bay where hawksbill turtles feed, the half mile of powder sands, 
and the gardens throughout which 80 guest rooms are scattered. But the heart of the property remains 
the Pavilion, whose irregular conical roofs have withstood every hurricane for 57 years. It’s home to an 
open-air bar and its display of 107 rums, as well as two of the three restaurants—and this is where 
Rockefeller’s founding principle is most tastily expressed, in produce from Little Dix’s own farm 
and other local ingredients conjured into Caribbean curries and seafood pots. As pioneers of eco-chic 
hospitality go, this grande dame has lost none of her mojo. Doubles from $1,440; rosewoodhotels.com 


“Seattle’s Navy Strength is 

the rare tiki bar that has 
dispensed with kitsch, admirably 
deciding that complicated drinks 
don’t need a resident plastic 
parrot. I love that the cocktail 
menu has a travel section spot- 
lighting anew country every 

six months. Their latest one 

was Japan.” NOAH KAUFFMAN 


Yd fly all the way to 
New Zealand to spend 
one day on Waiheke 
Island. Golden sand 
beaches, sheep-dotted 
hillsides, and wineries 
make it a miniversion 
ofthe country’s 
greatest hits.” zr. 


“As close as any meal in 
recent memory has come to 
being a poem. Each dish at 
Manhattan’s Atomix pleases 
the senses and comes witha 
menu card articulating its 
inspiration and how it’s rooted 
in Korean culinary history. 
The rice brought back such 
intense memories for my wife 
of her late mother that she 
started tocry.” JESSE ASHLOCK 


“I should never have taken my 
mother on that Viking Cruises 
trip. Two weeks pinballing 
around the Baltic Sea and now 
she expects every vacation 

to include a sumptuous 
stateroom, room service, and 
excursions to see the likes of 
Finnish reindeer. To propose 
we travel any other way is to be 
met with: ‘Does Viking not go 
there?’ I’ve created a monster.” 
ASHLEA HALPERN 


“Cathay Pacific has the most 
comfortable lie-flat seats, but 
my favorite thing is the 
piping-hot garlic bread they 
serve. Apparently others share 
this guilty pleasure: When it 
was briefly removed from the 
bread service, the frequent 
fliers revolted.” STEPHANIE WU 
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UBUD, BALI 


Hoshinoya 


Bali has more than its fair share of next-level places to stay—from destination spas to dreamy beach 
hangouts and clifftop architectural wonders—by every big name in the business. So when Japan-based 
hotel group Hoshino Resorts splashed onto the scene in 2017, it knew it would have to do something 
different. It couldn’t have picked a more suitable plot, a 25-minute drive from the clutter of Ubud, on a 
hilltop amid rice fields and dense jungle. Rie Azuma, the architect behind all Hoshinoya properties, 
blended the simplicity of Japanese styling with local tradition, creating earthy-hued, low-slung struc- 
tures bearing thatched roofs designed to fade into the lush surroundings. The clever layout means you 
can go for days without running into another guest. Quality is key here, and chef Junichi Sakamaki 
(formerly of a Michelin three-star in Tokyo) oversees the food. His nine-course menu is rooted in 
kaiseki but infused with Indonesian flavors. Outside, water trickles and tinkles everywhere, a reference 
to the moss-covered canals that irrigate the surrounding paddy terraces. Three long swimming chan- 
nels connect the vast villas, which means everyone has their own slice of pool, and just like everywhere 
else in Bali, wellness is a core value. With its wafting incense and minimalist aesthetic, this just might 
be the island’s most zen escape. Doubles from $270; hoshinoya.com 
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“The partnership between 
Seabourn and seven-Michelin- 
starred chef Thomas Keller 
meant that on a recent cruise I 
had the best version of a Caesar 
salad with a glass of the house 
white (a divine Maison Louis 
Latour Chardonnay ) to kick off 
a formal dinner and the Napa 
Burger with aged cheddar on 

a homemade brioche bun by 
the pool the next day.” c.a. 


“T recently flew Singapore 
Airlines on the longest direct 
flight in the world: 19 hours 
from Newark to Singapore. 
Iwas so nervous even though 
it routinely takes me 25 hours 
of multi-leg travel to visit 
family in Thailand. The flight 
ended up being a fantastic 
experience. I read books, 
watched movies, napped. 
Somehow, 19 hours felt like 
nothing.” PALLAVI KUMAR 


The Silversea 
Antarctica cruise I 
took with my dad was 
the trip ofa lifetime. 
The wildlife and the 
landscapes were 
otherworldly, but what 
Pll never forget is 
jumping into 35-degree 
water during a polar 
plunge with icebergs 
offin the distance.” 


MADISON FLAGER 


“Wolfgat has pulled in plenty 
of accolades in South Africa, 
but has missed out on the 
international acclaim of other 
farm- and forage-centric res- 
taurants; it shouldn’t. The food 
is beautiful and intellectual, 
but also easy to eat. You don’t 
feel like you’re desecrating 
artwork when you stick your 
fork in. And the juxtaposition of 
having a Noma-level meal with 
your shoes off while the restau- 
rant dog sits at your feet is 
pretty special.” N.K. 


PHOTOGRAPH: HOSHINOYA 


WHAT IS 
AVAXHOME? 


the biggest Internet portal, 
providing you various content: 
Ge Oobrand new books, trending movies, 
fresh magazines, hot games, 
recent software, latest music releases. 


Unlimited satisfaction one low price 
Cheap constant access to piping hot media 
Protect your downloadings from Big brother 

Safer, than torrent-trackers 


18 years of seamless operation and our users’ satisfaction 


All languages 
Brand new content 
One site 


AvaxHome - Your End Place 


We have everything for all of your needs. Just open https://avxlive.icu 


PHOTOGRAPHS: CROOKES & JACKSON, SENSEI LANAI, A FOUR SEASONS RESORT 


MALILANGWE WILDLIFE RESERVE, ZIMBABWE 


Singita Pamushana 
Lodge 


Singita has rightfully earned its stellar reputation for 
running the slickest safari properties in Africa, and 
Pamushana is no exception. Insiders choose the untram- 
meled, biologically diverse reaches of Malilangwe Wildlife 
Reserve’s 321,000 acres over and over again for long, 
immersive stays and private animal sightings. The terrain 
here is strikingly different from other destinations in the 
region: deep-red soil, colossal boulders, 87 documented 
rock-art sites, and forests of ancient baobab trees. Even 
after several days of driving and walking with the excellent 
guides, spotting large herds of elephants and buffalo, wild 
dogs and big cats, there is never a sense that you’ve seen it 
all. Community tours elsewhere in the country can feel a 
little contrived, but a visit to nearby Kambako Cultural 
Village is essential. Hands-on and interactive, it’s a living 
museum of Shangaan culture. The lodge’s hilltop suites 
overlook Malilangwe Dam, where boat-based birding and 
game fishing add to the already long list of activities. Food 
is modern and sustainably sourced. One of the Malilangwe 
Trust’s initiatives is providing the seed funding for small- 
scale producers of goods, including honey and eggs, which 
are then bought by Singita’s kitchens. It also supports 
equally visible community and conservation endeavors, 
from a school-feeding scheme to anti-poaching patrols. 


This is a pioneering property for the future of Zimbabwe. 
Doubles from $2,400, full board; singita.com 


LANAI, HAWAII 


Sensei Lanat, 
A Four Seasons Resort 


There’s a decided snap to the morning air at Hawaii’s first proper destina- 
tion spa, set at the base of the forested Koloiki Ridge. At first blush the 
setting makes it an unlikely choice—Lanai is the smallest and least visited 
of the state’s inhabited islands, and the hotel sits 1,600 feet above sea 
level, a solid 20-minute drive from the nearest beach. But leave it to Four 
Seasons to bet right in partnering with the Los Angeles-based, 
evidence-led wellness brand Sensei for its first step into the health arena. 
The company was also wise to remove the usual distractions of a typical 
beach vacation, including being able to pop over to a neighboring resort 
for a mai tai and people-watching, allowing real self-work to begin. Here, 
this means via a hyper-tailored approach to well-being. Upon arrival 
(by sleek private jet from Honolulu), guests meet with their Sensei 
guides, postgrads in nutrition, fitness, and stress management, and come 
up with a plan. Such might include a daily traditional lomi a’e massage or a 
Watsu (aquatherapy) session in one of the 10 private treatment houses, 
each with an infrared sauna and steam shower. Or a 5 a.m. hike that ends 
with a sherbet-y sunrise over nearby Maui and Molokai, followed by 
back-to-back TRX and yoga classes. Or maybe it calls for finally making 
space to do little more than soak in an onsen pool that’s camouflaged 
by the Japanese rock garden while looking out at 24 acres of 
spectacularly gnarled banyan trees, heady gardenias, and giant king ferns. 
Doubles from $650; fourseasons.com 
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MARRAKECH, MOROCCO 


El Fenn 


Anyone with an enduring crush on the city will recall the great riad 


gold rush of 20 years ago. Dot-com boomers and designer down- 
shifters began buying up Marrakech’s crumbling town houses to 
rework into boho hotels, chasing the freewheeling ’60s Morocco of 
Talitha Getty and Jimi Hendrix, although results were mixed. Today 
the standouts can be counted on one hand—or on one digit. 
El Fenn, co-owned by Vanessa Branson, sister of Richard, is a 
cascade of acid-bright spaces that launched with six bedrooms in 
2004. In its current incarnation, it sprawls across 12 riads and 
reveals a new rooftop pool. Mingling with scents of jasmine in 
summer and olive-wood smoke in winter, a whiff of insouciance fills 
the pulse-slowing spa, courtyards of bougainvillea and orange trees, 
and the 31 head-turning rooms—midcentury modern goes to 
Morocco—finessed by local craftspeople. It feels like the home of 
a philanthropic collector, which Branson is, thrown open for rock 
stars in retreat. On the vast roof at the violet hour, the bar- 
tender stirs preserved-lemon gin martinis as the sky darkens over a 
cityscape spiked with minarets. While Marrakech gathers more 
big-brand hotels, reassuringly, El] Fenn pursues its rebel-chic streak. 
It’s only Moroc’v’ roll—but we like it. Doubles from $295; el-fenn.com 
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TIVOLI, NEW YORK 


Hotel Tivoli 


All around the world this year, travelers have forged deeper 
relationships with favorite hotels a few miles away from 
their home base. For a New Yorker, that might mean a 
place like Hotel Tivoli, painters Brice and Helen Marden’s 
11-room refuge in a century-old building in the Hudson 
Valley, just up the road from Bard College. The place is 
hung with art by the Mardens and famous friends like 
Francesco Clemente, and filled with an eclectic mishmash 
of design both high and low: Prouvé chairs, Aalto pen- 
dants, 1stDibs finds, tchotchkes from Marrakech. Repeat 
visits bring the loving little details into focus: the way the 
leopard-print pattern of the rug going up the stairs is 
echoed in the guest umbrellas; the bowl of tangerines that 
always sits in the art-filled second-floor alcove. Though 
Hotel Tivoli is filled with many objects that are no doubt 
very expensive, nothing about it is precious—it just feels 
like a place dreamed up by artists. And what warm and wel- 
coming artists they are: The easygoing hospitality is most 
felt at The Corner, the excellent farm-to-table restaurant 
that, when New York emerged from its quarantine, made 
excellent use of the generous wraparound porch for 
relaxed, socially distanced dining through the summer 
months. Truly, this is the kind of hotel you never stop 
checking in to. Doubles from $249; hoteltivoli.org 
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PUERTO VALLARTA, MEXICO 


Verana 


Few places are as intricately and ingeniously imagined as Verana. When then set designer Heinz Legler 
and interior designer Veronique Lievre left Los Angeles in 1997 to purchase a plot of land in Mexico’s 
remote Bay of Banderas, they intended only to build a home surrounded by nature at their own pace. 
The couple settled into the lush hilltop, accessible by boat and mule, and began constructing, respond- 
ing to the landscape and seasons, preserving as much of the natural environment as possible. It may 
sound romantic, but the reality required dedication and true grit. The idea of a single home evolved 
into 10 casas—many of which are wall-less structures with modern thatched roofs and outdoor 
showers—embedded into the jungle with spellbinding views of the ocean. People visit Verana to 
become less distracted and more connected. With thoughtfully coordinated color-blocked walls, an 
open-air library, vintage objects made by Mexican artisans, and a spa to manage any need, the alchemy 
of inspired design dissolves pressures from the outside world. Wake up to freshly baked bread left 
on the doorstep, spend hours whale-watching, and fall asleep to the sound of wind swishing 
trees back and forth. In one of the most beautiful parts of Mexico, the real luxury is space to just be. 
Doubles from $225; verana.boutique-homes.com 


“ve had many a daydream 
about being back on one of 
Regent Seven Seas Cruises’ 
yacht-like ships, watching the 
Miami harbor shrink to a pin- 
point as I sip an Aperol spritz 
in one of the upper deck’s chic 
rattan loungers.” c.Q. 


“T ordered Sri Lankan 

crab and prawns that were 
almost the size of my arm at 
Ministry of Crab in Colombo. 
The preparation was so spicy, 
so tasty, that I shed tears of 
heat and happiness. It really 
was that good.” P.xK. 


In this era of social 
distancing, I have been 
longing most for the 
Peruvian Andes. 
Anyone who has visited 
can probably guess 
why. It’s not just the 
beauty ofthe people, 
the culture, and the 
food, but the sense of 
calm that comes from 
being among those 
mountains piercing that 
boundless sky.” s.a. 


“Every trip I take to Los 
Angeles involves a stop at 
Night + Market for larb, khao 
soi haw, and Panang en neua, 
and some new discovery off 
the excellent natural-wine 

list that’s filled with helpful 
descriptions like ‘electric party 
juice,’ which sealed the deal 
on a bottle of Le Sot de L’Ange, 
Sec Symbole during my last 
visit.” MEREDITH CAREY 


“The Gazebo Lounge, a sprawl- 
ing terrace bar at the Ciragan 
Palace Kempinski, a former 
Ottoman palace turned hotel, 
right on the Bosphorus, is 
unparalleled come sunset. 
Every evening in Istanbul 
should begin here, watching the 
boats drift back and forth from 
the Black Sea.” LALE ARIKOGLU 
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The world. It’s getting closer. y % , a Pa 


A wild beauty beyond compare. 


Leaping whales, hulking bears and proud moose — 
icons of Alaskan wildlife — sightings you'll forever treasure. 


Towering Spruce and blue-ice walls of calving 
glaciers reigniting your restless spirit. 


The world. It’s waiting for you. 


And we feel it, too. 


Come sail the most luxurious fleet in the world 
and rediscover the comfort and security found aboard 
our smaller ships, with never a crowd and with 
every luxury included. Explore each captivating port, 
returning each night to your own suite, refreshed 
and replenished daily, while savoring the 
most exquisite luxury dining at sea. 


The world is waiting. Begin your journey with Regent. 


CRegent 


SEVEN SEAS CRUISES” 


AN UNRIVALED EXPERIENCE’ 


CALL 1.844.4REGENT (1.844.473.4368) OR CONTACT YOUR TRAVEL ADVISOR 
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sunshine 
daydream 


Forget the Balearics’ reputation as the place where Europe 
goes to party. Mallorca’s revitalized island crowd has crafted 
anew narrative around a deliciously slow-paced existence 


By Paul Richardson Photographs by Ana Lui 
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ad 
Sunrise from the 
rosemary garden at 
e Osa Major hotel, near 
Montuiri. Opposite: 
ss Pp 


Just-picked oranges 
and lemons at Casa 
Balandra hotel 
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More than 
most places, 


Mallorca means different things to different people. 
For many the Spanish island is synonymous with the 
endless trinity of sun, sea, and sangria, since it virtu- 
ally invented European beach tourism in the early 
20th century. In 1929, Gertrude Stein wrote to her 
war-traumatized friend the novelist Robert Graves, 
recommending Mallorca as the perfect place to down- 
shift and de-stress. (“It’s paradise,” she suggested, 
adding the biting qualifier, “if you can stand it.”) But as 
the popularity of the island soared, its culture became 
ever more marginal. Traditional farming and cooking 
almost withered on the vine. (The vines themselves 
also withered, as ancient grape varieties including 
Manto Negro and Callet were pushed aside to make 
way for Cabernet Sauvignon and Chardonnay. ) 


Clockwise from 

top left: Ceramic 
flower pods by Jaume 
Roig at Can Auli 
hotel in Pollenga; 
llatts, traditional 
Balearic fishing 
vessels, in the 

port of Pollenga; 
fresh almonds 

at Ca Na Toneta 
restaurant in Caimari 


When I first came here, in the 1980s, it was as a 
footloose student with a Lonely Planet guide and a 
fistful of traveler’s checks. If in those days the island 
suffered from a serious case of low self-esteem, by the 
turn of the century it had started to feel better about 
itself. The old city of Palma, once almost a no-go 
zone, had begun its rapid transformation into one of 
the Mediterranean’s most desirable destinations. In 
2011 the Serra de Tramuntana mountain range was 
declared a UNESCO World Heritage Site, suggesting a 
new impulse toward conservation and restoration at 
the expense of untrammeled development. Now, 
fueled by nostalgia for the quiet, easygoing past and 
the current yearning for sustainable and slow travel, 
the latest phase of the fight back is firmly underway. 


Revolutions aren’t always full of sound and fury 


and shouted slogans. Sometimes they’re about a 
diverse group of people all quietly heading in the 
same direction. The movement on Mallorca is taking 
place simultaneously on several fronts. On the one 
hand are the newcomers: the designers inspired by a 
long-established craft ethos, the artists and creatives 
relocating here as a back-to-the-land lifestyle choice, 
and the high-end hoteliers prioritizing all things 
zero-waste and organic. On the other are the home- 
grown artisans finding a fresh interest in their work— 
as well as the cooks, farmers, and winemakers 
rediscovering a rural gastronomy sidelined for 
decades by mass tourism and supercharged consum- 
erism. To name but three: chef Maria Solivellas, 


Clockwise from 

top left: A street 
in Pollenga; 
Mallorquin wines 

at Ca Na Toneta; 
bougainvillea at 
Osa Major; the 
living area at 

Osa Major; Maria 
Solivellas, one 

of the sisters 
behind Ca Na Toneta; 
prickly pear sorbet 
with almond cake 

at Ca Na Toneta 
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tireless standard-bearer for local ingredients at her 


restaurant Ca Na Toneta; Pep Rodriguez, maverick 
maker of natural wines with rare indigenous grape 
varieties; and Juana Maria Verger, who is adding 
value to the glossy-leaved carob crop (for years its 
chocolate-brown pods were fed to livestock or simply 
left to rot on the ground) with her range of gluten- 
free flours, syrups, and infusions. 

This year I reached the island at the tail end of a 
summer that was long and strange here, as it was 
everywhere else. Mostly for the collapse of the travel 
sector, overwhelmingly Mallorca’s largest source of 
income, but also for the near-empty beaches, the 
less-polluted sea and sky, and the locals’ delighted 
rediscovery of their home as something resembling 
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its pre-touristic incarnation. Most of the hotels had 
either closed for the coming winter, exhausted by the 
pandemic’s rules and regulations, or sadly hadn’t 
bothered to open at all. 

Casa Balandra could hardly be described as a hotel. 
It’s a rambling, beautiful house in the little-visited 
inland village of Portol (known for its pottery work- 
shops) where Claudia del Olmo Russo and Isabella 
del Olmo spent their childhood. The sisters and their 
associate Cécile Denis, who met Claudia in a design 
course at Goldsmiths University of London, opened 
the property in August 2020—emphatically not as 
a conventional place to stay, rather as a homey 
haven where creative spirits could come together for 
informal retreats. When I arrived, it was still in the 


Clockwise from 
left: Poolside 
at Casa Balandra; 
Cala Llombards, 
a cove beach near 
Santanyi; on the 
street in Caimari 
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afterglow of something the hotel termed an indul- 
gence weekend, with banquets, brunches, and picnics 
in olive groves. Chef Naiara Sabandar had prepared a 
bevy of fruits and vegetables in their seasonal prime: 
fennel, almonds, persimmons, olives. Casa Baland- 
ra’s bright-white interiors, filled largely with vintage 
furniture from nearby markets, were illuminated 
with laughter and tall church candles. My hosts were 
two fine examples of Mallorca’s energetic new crowd. 
Their circle also includes Barcelona-born travel 
photographer Pia Riverola, Spanish beauty entrepre- 
neur Nuria Val, and Lena Catterick and Carlo Letica 
of ethical clothing line Y6li & Otis, who recently 


swapped Australia’s Byron Bay for a country house in 


the hills outside the Mallorquin town of Sdller. 


Heading into the foothills of the Serra de Tra- 
muntana, I stopped for a café con leche with two 
other imports: Swedish designers Christoffer and 
Josephine Du Rietz. The main square of pretty Alar6 
was bathed in a pinkish, autumnal light. A gang of 
children played by the church wall as their parents 
watched from café tables. It was a search for 
improved quality of life that impelled the Du Rietzes 
to sell up in Stockholm and move to a place they 
already loved for its expansive natural beauty, inter- 
esting mixture of seclusion and connectedness, and 
the slow-paced rhythms of daily life. 

The couple’s main business is buying and doing up 
old Mallorquin town houses, with great attention to 
detail and reverence for history. They work with 


The vintage interior 
of Arquinesia 
Perfumes, in Palma 
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neighborhood carpenters and blacksmiths to 
re-create doors, furniture, even curtain rails, priori- 
tizing materials such as sustainably grown woods and 
preservation-approved color palettes. “Every house 
has its soul, and we try not to destroy anything about 
it,” said Christoffer. “What drives us is our respect 
for the island’s architecture and culture.” 

Traditional crafts such as basketry, weaving, and 
woodwork are also reappearing from the shadows. 
Keen to delve into the world of artesania, I followed a 
lane out of Binissalem toward a huge possessioé 
(country estate) with a great stone house at its heart. 
Finca Bellveure is the home of Con Alma Design (the 
name means “design with soul”), a workshop formed 
by Alvaro Garriga, from Barcelona, and his partner 
Maria Antonia Marqués, a sixth-generation member 
of the farming family that owns the property. The pair 
was working in London when they hatched a plan in a 
Hampstead café: They would return to Mallorca and 
reinvent themselves as makers of simple functional 
objects, using olive and almond wood from the land. 

I found Alvaro in his dusty-blue work coat crouch- 
ing over a workbench in a high-beamed room—by a 
nice coincidence, the estate’s former carpentry 
shop. Con Alma Design makes fabulous rustic furni- 
ture to order (a recent commission came from 
Durietz Design & Development), but their biggest 
seller so far is the olive-wood chopping board incor- 
porating a ceramic tile, hondmade and painted by an 
elderly potter they discovered in Santa Maria del 
Cami. “She’s the last of her kind,” said Alvaro. “The 
technique is almost forgotten. It’s a familiar story. 
But we’re passionate about supporting Mallorca’s 
traditional artesanos.” 

Jaume Roig takes such crafts as far as they can go 
in the direction of high art. A brilliant ceramist, he 
lives a quiet life with his partner, carpet designer 
Adriana Meunié, in a ranch on the eerie flatlands of 
Ses Salines. Their house, built of stone and breeze 
blocks, with concrete floors and basic furnishings, is 
impressive in its artful plainness. Just beyond the 
front gate, a flock of red sheep, a heritage breed 
descended from Berber stock, was dozing under a fig 
tree. Jaume and his brother Joan, also a talented 
potter, learned the trade at their mother’s workshop 
in Palma, but the siblings soon went their different 
creative ways: Joan toward the rustic-modern table- 
ware used by restaurants such as Ca Na Toneta; 
Jaume toward contemporary ceramics with rough 
textures and billowing organic forms. Tall and 
soft-spoken, his diffidence concealing a fierce vein of 
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nonconformism, Jaume has an interesting take on 
the island’s recent history. When he was growing up, 
Mallorca felt like it was languishing. At school he was 
even teased for speaking the local dialect of Catalan. 
Recently, though, he has noticed an about-face. 
“There’s a movement against the way things have 
been—Magaluf and all that. Our old culture has 
recovered a little. People from outside are bringing in 
fresh ideas. In the last two or three years, I feel 
there’s a new love for the place, and that is making all 
the difference.” 

In the rural heart of the island, everything is rich 
and earthy. But the coast is also part of this story. 
Since the 1960s the prodigious village of Deia has 
been Mallorca’s axis of music, art, and alternative 
ways of doing things. Meanwhile, nearby Soller 
remained a buttoned-up and bourgeois little town, 
best known for the oranges sold there. As rents in 
Deia have gone through the roof and the vibe has 
waned, a younger crowd has shifted to Sdller. Two 
pioneers on the scene are local Barbara Marti and 
her Dutch husband, Martijn Lucas, who opened 
Ecocirer, the island’s first eco-minded hotel with 
vegan and vegetarian offerings, in 2015. Then, in 
2019, came Re Organic, a Mallorquin-owned food 
shop and restaurant whose minimalist interior 
and superb produce (not to mention the gorgeous 


Winter was coming, 
but from what | could 
see the off-season Is 


pretty enticing 


secret terrace out back) have made it a hub for 
Soller’s clean-eating, slow-living community. 

Down at Soller harbor it was a quiet autumn 
lunchtime, the sheltered bay’s clear-blue waters 
warmed by three months of summer sun. At the end 
of Repic Beach, I found a chiringuito, a little seaside 
tapas bar. In a departure from ubiquitous paella and 
calamari, Patiki Beach’s English chef, Grace Berrow, 
cooks deliciously fresh food with ingredients sup- 
plied by neighboring growers. A fisherman brings in 
oranges and lemons. She nips down to Palma to buy 


Opposite: 
Con Alma Design, 
near Binissalem 


sourdough at Thomas Bakeshop Boutique and visits 
Sdller’s agricultural cooperative to see what’s in 
season. (These foodie spots are favorites of Casa 
Balandra’s Claudia del Olmo Russo, who also scours 
Pere Garau market for island-grown produce and 
stocks up on coconut flour at next-wave grocers Nu 
Market & Coffee.) “I feel like we’re in Eden here in 
this valley,” Grace told me. “I want people to bring in 
boxes of whatever they have. I’m 100 percent interest- 
ed in buying from the smallest producers possible.” 
Grace brought me plates of labneh with caramel- 
ized shallots, squid with herb aioli, and whole grilled 
fish with braised zucchini as she told me her story, 
which involves a freewheeling artistic upbringing in 
Palma and Deia (her father and uncle were Duran 
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Duran’s managers), a stint at Skye Gyngell’s restau- 


rant Spring in London, and a spell as a private cook 
for the actor Emilia Clarke. 

Though she returned to the island without a set 
plan, she developed one fast. “I wanted a beach club, 
somewhere people could come and eat and drink 
grapefruit margaritas and sit for hours.” When she 
found this little spot, it was a down-at-heel Argentine 
grill. “We threw out the deep fat fryer, painted every- 
thing white, and waited.” 

As she spoke I got the impression of a scene that is 
gradually evolving as musicians, artists, designers, 
and foodies find their way to Mallorca. There’s an 
influx from Barcelona and overpriced Ibiza. 
Photographer Mario Sorrenti has a house down the 


Clockwise from top 
left: Ceramics, 
artwork, and 
locally made 
furniture at Oma 
Project Mallorca, 
a store in Palma; 
the terrace at 

Osa Major; the 
reception area 

at Es Raco d’Arta 
hotel, near Parc 
Natural de la 
Peninsula de 
Llevant; the pool 
at Casa Balandra; 
dishes at Patiki 
Beach restaurant 
in Sdller; 
Christoffer and 
Josephine Du Rietz 
of Durietz Design & 
Development 


How to Slow Down in Mallorca 
STAY 


Can Auli Luxury Retreat At this 17th-century 
monastery in the northern town of Pollenga, the 
emphasis is on ecological values and island- 
grown talent. Doubles from $212; boutiquehotel 
canauli.com 


Es Raco d’Arta Just outside the Parc Natural de 
la Peninsula de Llevant, this vast new wellness 
retreat revolves around a 13th-century dwelling 
with a zen-like simplicity. Doubles from $472; 
esracodarta.com 


Casa Balandra A guesthouse with lush gardens, 
it is ideal for artistic residencies and experiential 
retreats. Sleeps 12, from $638 per night; 
casabalandra.com 


Ecocirer This six-room hotel in a Soller town 
house touts organic, zero-waste, and vegan 
gastronomy, with olive-picking and breadmaking 
experiences available at a finca nearby. 

Doubles from $124; ecocirer.com 


Patiki Beach Dig into farm-to-table cooking at 
this wooden-decked, waterfront chiringuito 

in Port de Sdller. Doubles from $66; 
patikibeach.com 


Casa Grande Country House This property near 
Sa Pobla is surrounded by olive and almond 
groves and farmland where 200 sheep roam. 
Sleeps 10, from $4,758 per week; thethinking 
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road. Knitwear designer Zoé Jordan swings by for a ae: Brut Argentine chef Eduardo Martinez forages for 

i ‘ patio o : : 
family lunches. “All the restaurant staff are our Arquinesia wild chard and carrot, smokes local meats with 
friends,” Grace said. “Vicki, my right-hand lady in the Perfumes almond wood, and brews his own kombucha. 
kitchen, is a ceramist. She’s setting up a studio.” From $62 for dinner for two; brutrestaurante.com 

My gaze turned from the sea to the Serra de 
; Ca Na Toneta The restaurant in the village of 
Tramuntana behind the town, looming dark green in ; ; ; a ; 
; : : Caimari champions Mallorquin ingredients and 
the late-afternoon light. Winter was coming, but } conte ; 
: sustainable fishing practices. About $70 for 

from what I could see the off-season is also pretty } 

8 ; ‘ : dinner for two; canatoneta.com 
enticing. Grace will be cooking daily plant-based 
lunches for delivery and learning more about fine Dins Santi Taura Mallorca’s most talented 
Mallorquin wine. There will be feasts on the beach, chef makes traditional dishes such as sopes 
impromptu art shows in friends’ houses. “I’m just mallorquines, snails in the island style, and 
bristling with what we’re going to create,” she said fish greixonera elegant and earthy, refined and 
with a grin. “When we look back, we’ll remember authentic. From $100 for dinner for two; 
what a really exciting time this was.” a dinssantitaura.com P.R. 
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An updated 
Airstream by 

the sea near the .- 
town of Nosara - 
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Opposite: 

Shell seeking at 
Florblanca resort 
in Santa Teresa 
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On Costa Rica’ buzzy Nicoya Peninsula, forward- 
thinking entrepreneurs are finding creative ways to build 
upon the countrys eco foundations 


By Chris Moss Photographs by Oliver Pilcher 


n August 2020, in the middle of 
lockdown, Costa Rica announced 
its 30th national park. The former 
prison island of San Lucas, off 
Puntarenas on the Pacific coast, is a 
haven for howler monkeys, bats, 
spiders, snakes, deer, pheasants, 
hammerhead sharks, manta rays, 
and sea turtles, and now will be one 
as well for hikers and history buffs eager to learn 
about the Alcatraz of Central America. 

This news was a powerful reminder that the planet 
remains a chief priority, above and beyond the pan- 
demic, and of the country’s single-minded commit- 
ment to protect its natural environments—for its 
own sake and to mitigate against climate change. 
Ecotourism has played a lead role in this, helping fund 
the preservation of the ethereal cloud forests of Mon- 
teverde and the remote jungles of the Osa Peninsula 
as well as popular destinations like the Tortuguero 
and Manuel Antonio national parks. And while coun- 
tries around the world have taken an approach to 
tourism similar to that of Costa Rica, perhaps 
nowhere else do citizens play as important a role as 
authorities. Conservation, here, is a national cause. 

Just 140 miles from the capital, San José, and 
a motorboat hop from San Lucas is the Nicoya 
Peninsula, where, over the past two decades, locals 
and an international nomadic crowd have come 
together to create a community of nature-loving 
forward-thinkers. Their home, a verdant limb in the 
country’s northwest, has a string of beautiful 
beaches and a handful of townships where pura vida 
(the national mantra for living a simple life) is 
second nature. From Tamarindo (a.k.a. Tama) down 
to Santa Teresa and Malpais are beautifully designed 
villas and small hotels, surf shacks and schools, 
artist and craft studios, restaurants championing 
Costa Rican cuisine, and beachside bars where DJs 
mix salsa, soca, and calypso. 

All this is also only ever a step away from full- 
blown wilderness, and that informs the way every- 
thing is done. Here are five of the movers, shakers, 
thinkers, and makers on the scene: 
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Gabriela Valenzuela-Hirsch is an artist and 
designer. Her work has been showcased in the 
Design Museum in London and the Smithsonian 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum in New York. 


“’'m a Tica [Costa Rican], born in San José to a 
family of artists and creators. I came back to Costa 
Rica in 1996 as part of a kind of prenup. Before we 
married, my husband, Jerry, made me commit to a 
life plan that would allow him to retire young so we 
could escape to a special place to surf for the rest of 
our lives. His fashion business in New York, Go Silk, 
was booming. He had dressed Mick Jagger, Michael 
Jackson, Glenn Close. But when he turned 40, we 
sold everything and went to seek the perfect surf 


A thatched- roof 


bungalow at Hotel 
Playa Negra 
overlooks one of 
the area’s best 
surf beaches 


break. We bought a beautiful piece of land right on 


the beach, steps from the water. 

“Tamarindo was pretty raw—dusty roads, with no 
phone lines and barely any infrastructure. It was 
challenging, especially as my daughter was still a 
baby. We quickly established the basics along with 
other expats: a grocery store, a school, and a 
pharmacy. We were living in the core of a Blue Zone, 
with fresh fish and authentic non-GMO blue corn, 
where the drinking water out of the tap has 7+ pH. 
When we went back to the Hamptons during summer 
vacation, I realized we were achieving a sense of well- 
being in Costa Rica that people in the urban rat race 
could only dream of. 

“While Jerry was surfing, I founded Heartwood 
Design—a cooperative of artisans to assist men and 


women with limited resources to turn their tradi- 
tional folk art into high-end products. These are sold 
around the world, creating a source of income and 
pride for the makers. And I love the intimate creative 
process too, carving intricate three-dimensional 
modern sculptures. Wood is one of my favorite 
mediums. I play with tones, where the grains unfold 
like a tale, inspiring curves and projections. 

“?’m humbled every day to wake up in paradise. 
I do my chanting and my sun salutations, then go to 
my studio and work there all day long. I consider 
myself an eco-modernist artist, as I only use up- 
rooted and fallen trees in my work, and I’ve been 
involved in reforestation programs here in Costa Rica 
since the mid-’90s. Nature is paramount for all of us. 
My work is to protect and defend Mother Nature. 


A view of Playa 
Hermosa from the 
hill above the 
Olson Kundig- 
designed Costa 
Rica Treehouse 
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“Other countries and cities talk about embracing 
doughnut economics [ pinpointing the sufficiency of 
resources we need to lead a good sustainable life]. 
Well, we’re already doing that; Tamarindo is the first 
community in Latin American to be fully regenera- 
tive. This is transformative for the planet.” 


Esteban Oreamuno, from San José, has been 
opening hotels on the Nicoya Peninsula for two 
decades—he was most recently the general 
manager at Kasiiya Papagayo and still works 
closely with the hotel. 


“When I moved to Santa Teresa, in 2001, nobody in 
San José knew what it was like or even where it was. 
Access was difficult, the roads were in bad shape, and 
it was a seven-to-eight-hour drive from the capital. 
There were three little hotels at that time: Hotel 
Frank’s Place, Tropico Latino, and Milarepa. A few 
Ticos came to hang out on the beaches—six miles of 
deserted white sand—or to surf. Then Nicoya 
pioneer Susan Money opened Florblanca, and it put 
Santa Teresa on the map. 

“In 2017, I heard about this new eco beach resort, 
Kasiiya Papagayo, that was being planned, and I was 
blown away. The setting was extremely wild, with 
lots of birds and animals including monkeys, coatis, 
anteaters, and sometimes a puma; two private 
beaches; a rare and very special dry tropical forest; 
the best snorkeling in Costa Rica—you see whales, 
turtles, and stingrays up close—and a sublime sunset. 
You can scuba dive, hike on the Pacific View Trail, 
take off on drives up the windy roads. 

“The owner [Moroccan French entrepreneur | 
Mehdi Rheljari’s concept was to leave the land 100 
percent untouched. The architects, AW2 from 
France, did an amazing job avoiding any impact on 
the scenery and keeping the infrastructure low-scale 
and lost in the greenery. There’s no concrete, the 
majority of the materials used for construction being 
recycled wood and fallen trees, and there are just 
seven tented suites, camouflaged in 136 acres of 
wilderness. They’re comfortable, spacious, cooled by 
coastal breezes. I love the upscale tent concept and 
the fact that it is totally off-grid. All the bath products 
are locally made and 100 percent organic. Most of the 
food served is sourced from the province of Gua- 
nacaste. There’s a naturalist guide who is a brilliant 
teacher on the dry forest flora and fauna and the 
marine life of Punta Gorda. And there’s a resident 
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healer, Yamuna, who trained in India and is an expert 


in chakra cleansing. He practices at the spa, which is 
hidden in the forest and reached by a hanging bridge. 

“When COVID-19 hit, the property was only two 
years old. With no guests, we focused on our neigh- 
bors. People had little work and a lot of time on their 
hands. So we made a deal with them: We gave them 
materials, and they gave their time to help improve 
the town. They did really wonderful work, painting 
the school and the bus stops with murals and fixing 
up the church roof. They felt useful again, and so did 
we. We donated masks and food too, and it connect- 
ed us even more to neighboring Nuevo Col6n— 
where many of the staff have their homes.” 


Griet Depypere, grower and hotelier, co-owns 
Cala Luna hotel in Tamarindo with her sister, 
Els Depypere, and former brother-in-law, Antonio 
Pilurzu. 


“I came to Tamarindo in 1992 with my sister 
and then brother-in-law. We fell in love with this quiet, 
nature-rich, peace-loving country, with no army, good 
medical and educational systems, and potential. We 
started to build Cala Luna two years later. 


A slice of Spanish 
tortilla on Playa 
Negra, famous for 
its barreling 
right-hand break 


Clockwise from 

top left: 

A tented suite at 
Kasiiya Papagayo; 
artist Gabriela 
Valenzuela-Hirsch’s 
studio just south 
of Tamarindo; 
horseback riding on 
Playa Santa Teresa 
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“?’'m from a Belgian family with culinary passions, 
and 15 years of living in Italy and lots of travel has 
made me a foodie for life. Working with the young 
Costa Rican agro-ecologist Carlos Pifieda Soto and 
with our chefs, we’ve come up with tasting menus 
that make local produce the star of the show. We 
mostly use what can be grown here. To the classic 
base of all Costa Rican dishes—peppers, coriander, 
onion, and garlic—we’ve added coyote cilantro, chay, 
wild anise, uvita, caroa, tamarind leaves, madero 
negro flowers, and beach asparagus. We’ve also been 
inspired by traditional ingredients: sorghum, lots of 
root vegetables, pigeon peas, and blue and purple 
corn. We have our own seven-acre organic vegetable 
garden, beehives, and medicinal herb garden. All this 
helps keep our carbon footprint small. We’ve mas- 
sively reduced waste too, with no plastics, and we try 
to use every part of our ingredients—for instance, we 
ferment pineapple peel to create our own pineapple 
vinegar and use a subsequent fermentation for sour- 
dough bread. And we make a veggie version of a tradi- 
tional dish called carne mechada from plantain peel. 

“We work closely with local fishermen to get away 
from the heavily commercialized species, so you 
won’t find tuna or lobster on our menu. Instead we 
choose meaty congrio, buttery Pacific mackerel, and 
fresh, zingy spotted grouper. We source mussels and 
other shellfish from the Palito community on Chira 
Island, a women-led program supported by the 
University of Costa Rica. Believe it or not, none of 
those fish can be found on the commercial market. 

“Carlos, who’s from Santa Cruz—inland from 
Tamarindo—is one of a new generation of organic 
agronomists emerging in Costa Rica. He came on 
board three years ago, in the month before he gradu- 
ated. He’s amazing, fully responsible for the success 
of our kitchen garden. Through him we’ve become 
actively involved in community groups. It’s been 
vitally important during the COVID-19 crisis. What 
we have here really is a food Eden.” 


Juan Diego Evangelista is a surfer and surfboard 
shaper from Argentina; at Cheboards, his studio in 
Tamarindo, he has pioneered building toxic-free 
balsa-wood surfboards. 


“T was born in Mar del Plata, Argentina. It’s a beautiful 
city on the ocean with a small surfing scene of its 
own. I started to surf every summer and loved it. But 
during the winters, the South Atlantic gets cold, and 
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T realized we were achieving 
a sense of well-being in 
Costa Rica that people in the urban 
rat race could only dream of 


I soon learned to travel to other places to surf. When 


I was 25, I came to Costa Rica for the first time and 
met my wife, Mareike. After more traveling, we 
settled in Tamarindo in 2012. 

“Tt’s almost always sunny here, and the sea is warm, 
with great waves and offshore winds. I thought: This 
is a cool place to live. Travelers are always passing 
through, looking for waves and a good time. There 
are as many kinds of surf breaks as there are hotels or 
restaurants. We have two boys, aged four and six, and 
all of us surf. It’s a paradise for families. We are right 
in the middle of nature, and the little ones learn to 


enjoy the simple things of life. And if you’re a serious 
surfer, you can hit the Caribbean and the Pacific on 
the same day. 

“T’ve always loved to work with my hands. As a kid 
I played with Lego a lot and made the figures little 
wooden boards so they could surf. This grew into my 
passion and craft, and today I make surfboards to 
spread the fun to others. I use 90 percent organic 
materials and specialize in working with Costa Rican 
balsa. It’s a light wood with unique qualities: It floats 
easily and is flexible, both things surfers like. It grows 
locally, so we save money and carbon emissions. 


Hammocks with 
a view at 
rental villa 
Casa Dewa in 
Santa Teresa 
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“The surf is very alive—and it’s for everyone. Our 
community here is pretty diverse. There are surfers 
of all ages, from toddlers to 80-year-olds, from all 
nationalities and backgrounds. You see stand-up 
paddleboards, foils, longboards, and shortboards in 
the water. We’re always organizing competitions and 
festivals; the big summer event is the Tamarindo 
International Surf Film Festival. Off Tamarindo, the 
crystal-clear waters and good barrels are irresistible. 
Getting barreled is the ultimate goal of every surfer. 
It’s like getting lost in time. When the weather’s 
sunny and the water’s clean, it’s like heaven.” 


Bernal Diaz, biologist and farmer, has traveled 
throughout the Nicoya Peninsula and Costa Rica 
and has worked as a naturalist and expedition 
leader for National Geographic Expeditions and 
World Wildlife Fund for 20 years. 


“People often wonder why Costa Rica has become 
this global biodiversity hot spot. It’s a long story but 
has something to do with us being isolated from the 
colonial administration for centuries. We became 
self-sufficient and never had much time for military 
leaders or the landed nobility living in their haciendas. 
Education, democracy, and consideration for neigh- 
bors were always more important to Ticos. 

“Costa Rica was not always this model nation. 
Deforestation was a serious threat until the national 
parks were established in the 1950s. We learned, 
thanks to pioneers like biologist Mario A. Boza, the 
first director of the country’s national park service, 
that we could sell a tree a hundred times to tourists 
instead of only once to the lumber yards. 

“I was born ona farm near the town of Grecia, sur- 
rounded by birds, plants, rivers, and water that you 
could drink wherever you stopped to rest. My father 
was my inspiration. He had the idea to leave parts of 
our land unchanged so sloths, snakes, and monkeys 
could live alongside us. I learned to identify species 
as a young boy and aimed binoculars far more often 
than any gun, except when I helped my brother on a 
scientific project that involved taxidermy. It was 
natural for me to become a guide and show everyone 
else this world. 

“T spent a lot of time in the cloud forests of Mon- 
teverde, and it was botanists and naturalists going 
there that led us to develop ecotourism hand in hand 
with science. We didn’t let the tourists come first and 
spoil everything, as has happened in many parts of 
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the world. As ecotourism grew and became a major 


income source, people became aware that the envi- 
ronment and ecology were essential to development. 

“Nicoya is definitely Costa Rica’s beach paradise 
and has the best weather, but the southern Osa Pen- 
insula takes the prize for wildlife and habitats. It’s 
awesome, partly because of the Golfo Dulce, a trop- 
ical fjord that’s very deep at the center. The land- 
mass was carved out when Pangaea separated, and 
the biodiversity is incredible—species from the 
Amazon and even as far away as Madagascar can be 
seen here. It’s where Costa Rica’s remaining jaguars 
and tapirs find shelter, beneath a canopy full of 
hummingbirds, trogons, and toucans. 

“There are places in Costa Rica that are still pretty 


much undiscovered: Very few people have been to 
Cocos Island; it’s in the history books because of 
stories of treasure and pirates, but it’s also a 
bio-treasure, the site of an immense web of marine 
life as well as species of birds endemic to the island. 
But I encourage visitors to spend time with the 
human species too. Go to small towns like Zarcero, 
Grecia, or Atenas, and you’ll experience the real 
culture of the countryside. I’m not sure why— 
perhaps because we were never invaded, never were 
slaves to anyone else—but we are an open, supremely 
hospitable country. We are a place where people rou- 
tinely live beyond a century. I put it down to the way 
we are with visitors and with our neighbors—always 
ready to learn from others, and teach them too.” 


From left: Diria 
National Park, about 
30 miles inland from 
Tamarindo; a shady 
spot at Casa Dewa 
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Though Manly, just a quick 
ferry ride from Central Sydney, 
has morphed in the last two 
decades from a scruffy 
commuter hub into the picture 
of antipodean easy living, 

it’s still defined by the people 
who thrive along its shores 


ASSEMBLY ROOM, ROLLERS BAKEHOUSE, THE BOATHOUSE CAFE 


PHOTOGRAPHS: BRIAN DOHERTY, FIKA SWEDISH KITCHEN, 


By Toby Skinner 
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Opposite, 
clockwise from 
top left: Fika 
Swedish Kitchen; 
the boutique 
Assembly Label; 
morning at 

Manly Beach 


This page, clockwise 
from top left: 

Toast Skagen 

at Fika Swedish 
Kitchen; taking 

it to go at Rollers 
Bakehouse; Manly 
Beach promenade; 

The Boathouse 
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here’s something almost religious 
about the start of the Bold and Beau- 
tiful swim, from the Manly Life 
Saving Club to Shelley Beach, about 
half a mile around the rocky coast, 
and back again. Every morning at 
seven o’clock, a hundred or so 


people of all ages wade into the 
water in bright pink swim caps and Speedos, like 
budgie-smuggler Baptists. At a distance they resem- 
ble the cast-iron figures of British sculptor Antony 
Gormley, barely distinguishable from one another, 
looking to the water for answers. 

My sister lives in Manly, a beachy suburb on a pen- 
insula at the southern end of Sydney’s Northern 
Beaches. I’ve been coming for 20 years, doing the odd 
Bold and Beautiful swim since it started with five 
people on Boxing Day in 2008. Today, more than 
17,000 people in total have done the swim, and Manly 
has become a different place—one of Ulla Johnson 
dresses and wryly branded Asian-fusion restaurants. 
But its soul has always resided in the ocean: off the 
quiet beach on the harbor side, where the recognizable 
green-and-mustard ferry heads into Sydney past the 
little bays of the North Head, and off the beach on the 
Pacific side, where surfers dash into the sea and 
“nippers”—young members of Australia’s surf- 
lifesaver clubs—paddle out on kneeboards like 
frantic, happy insects. 

Every day the ocean here is different. When the 
sky is flat, the Bold and Beautiful swim is a languid 
float above schools of translucent little yellowtail, 
the odd dopey blue groper, and an occasional flap- 
ping manta ray. Paddleboarders head to catch swells 
out at the becalmed point, and longboarders cruise 
on glassy little rollers. On big days, though, a swim 
feels like being a cork on a Shakespearean tide, the 
sea life sheltering beneath the roiling sediment. As 
the surf rises, the surf lifesavers’ intonation over the 
loudspeakers shifts from languid to urgent. 

There’s a new 50-mile walk from Manly to Bondi 
Beach, to the south of the harbor, really a joining-up 
of a series of existing harborside meanders. Bondi and 
Manly both claim to be the birthplace of the surf- 
lifesaving movement, in the early 20th century—a 
voluntary community focused on safety, rescue, and 
education that, in classic Australian style, morphed 
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into a competitive sport. They are the most iconic 
beaches in a city full of them. So it makes sense that 
the epic walk between them is an ever-shifting water- 
scape: Between Manly and the Spit Bridge, deserted 
bays recall Greek islands; at Rose Bay, seaplanes arrive 
for long, wine-fuzzed lunches at Catalina, where peli- 
cans with huge cartoon eyes ogle sweet Sydney rock 
oysters. Glassy cuboid properties look to the water, 
some with paths leading down to private jetties in the 
harbor. And yet, for all the growing wealth in Sydney, 
the ocean remains a democratic space, one with room 
for paddleboarders with Great Danes; for kids 
jumping from cliffs or floating lumps of Styrofoam; 
for helmeted men on whizzy new electric hydrofoil 
boards, like Silver Surfers. 

But the attachment to the ocean runs deeper than 
jolly recreation. I recently met up with 48-year-old 
Layne Beachley, the radiant seven-time world surf 
champion from Manly. For her, surfing began as both a 
channel for her ambition and a form of therapy to 
make sense of the death of her adoptive mother when 
she was six, which left her feeling “abandoned, worth- 
less, unloved.” Beachley describes the water as “my 
place of solace: the love of my life, where I rinse off my 
suffering and feel truly connected to my soul.” Only 
when she won her sixth world title, having fought for 
every wave in an unrelentingly macho space, did she 
think, Okay, I’m enough now. But she still needs the 
water, just like her 81-year-old adoptive father, Neil, a 
surf-lifesaving pioneer who still gets up at 4:30 every 
morning to walk the length of the beach alone. 

I have heard about the humbling, healing power of 
waves from other Manly surfers, who seem like anon- 
ymous black-clad figures in the water, wordlessly 
paddling out when a big swell rolls in. And, on the 
Bold and Beautiful swim, I often wonder what is 
going on in the heads of my fellow swimmers as we 
scythe through the water in our curious pink shoal. 
Are they thinking of loves and losses? Of family or 
footy scores? Watching for signs of life under the 
water? Or simply counting strokes, trying to ignore 
aching shoulders? Whatever the case, despite the 
occasional kick in the face and gulp of salty water, it 
feels like a safe space. At the end, we stumble back 
onto terra firma, ripping off our lurid hats, buzzed 
and faintly goose bumped. We are human again, but 
now we are cleansed. TOBY SKINNER 
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Boards for sale 

at Aloha Surf Manly; 
the interior of 

The Boathouse; 

the café’s pretty 
fruit bowl 
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Manly is packed with shops selling the 
wave rider’s dream, but Aloha Manly is 
the surfer’s surf shop. Launched in 1991 
: by a team including world champion 
Dooma Hardman and iconic shaper Greg 
Clough, for most of the past two decades 
it’s been owned by chatty original store 
manager Tim Hanrahan, who claims to 
have gripped more boards than anyone 
on earth. While there are often sponsored 
surfers browsing boards made by Manly 
and brands like Firewire and Lost, hacks 


are welcome too. alohasurfmanly.com 


Manly’s beaches have very different 
vibes, from the still waters and jumping 
postwork wharf bars on the ferry side 

to the wave crash and lifeguard din on 
the ocean side. Shelley Beach is a 
secluded bay for snorkelers and bush 
hikers heading for Shelley Head. This 
gentle mini scene is served by The 
Boathouse, an outpost of the whitewash- 
and-driftwood casual dining chain that 
has become synonymous with Sydney’s 
Northern Beaches. Just up the walkway, 
The Bower café does ceviche and great 
coffees and overlooks the Fairy Bower 


ocean pool, built into the rocks. 
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Rollers Bakehouse, a bakery and L.A.-style café, has 


become Manly’s top postsurf hangout since opening 
on a forgotten side street in 2018. Surfers fresh from 
big days at Deadman’s break come for self-taught 
baker James Sideris’s exquisitely flaky croissants, 
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displayed on a street-facing counter, and coffee from 
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cofounder Bo Hinzack’s Okay Coffee roastery in 
neighboring Brookvale (Hinzack also runs the nearby 
Showbox Coffee Brewers ). rollersbakehouse.com 


Sunset Sabi is the buzziest spot 
in town, with brick walls 
covered in kitsch Japanese signs 
and irreverent takes on sushi 
and Japanese comfort food— 
like the Double Double Gyoza, 
which tastes happily like a Big 
Mac. Sean and Luke Miller (no 
relation) also run the coolly 
minimalist Italian restaurant 
Busta, just down Pittwater 
Road, and Luke is a partner in 


Winona Wine, a super-hip 


organic wine shop a few doors 
down, whose owners include 
Rollers’ Hinzack. Manly is that 
kind of place. sunsetsabi.com 
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Opposite, clockwise 
from right: Winona 
Wine cofounder 

Elli Walsh; a sweet 
treat from Rollers 
Bakehouse; the 
café’s indoor- 
outdoor appeal 


This page, 
clockwise from 
bottom left: 
Rollers’ baker and 
cofounder James 
Sideris; Assembly 
Label interiors; 
coffee time at 
Showbox Coffee 
Brewers; Fika 
Swedish Kitchen; 
the organic shapes 
of Alana Wilson 
Ceramics 


PHOTOGRAPHS: BRIAN DOHERTY, TOM ROSS/ROLLERS BAKEHOUSE, BRADLEY 


SPENCER/SHOWBOX COFFEE,ASSEMBLY ROOM, ALANA WILSON 


Of Manly’s excellent seafood restaurants, the 


Herring Room on Pittwater Road is the most 


obsessive about provenance, sourcing Batemans 
Bay oysters and sustainable fish from Victoria 
fisherman Bruce Collis, who uses waste- 
minimizing seine netting. The genteel bistro, 
owned by husband and wife Angela Heracleous 
and Rodney Walsh, serves a kind of Australasian 
greatest hits, from Victoria tiger flathead to 
Queensland flame-tail snapper. Even The Manly 
Spirits Co. Distillery, a few miles inland, looks 
to the sea. Founders, scuba-diving couple David 
Whittaker and Vanessa Wilton, make gins and 
vodkas using locally foraged ingredients like 
kelp and sea parsley to serve at their pleasingly 


industrial tasting room. 


This spread, 
clockwise from top 
left: Local pro 
surfer Tully White; 
the Herring Room’s 
warm interiors; 
skewered fish and 
a cocktail at the 
Herring Room; 

a bright plate at 
the Herring Room 
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Where to Stay 


Near the northern end of the 
ocean beach, the whimsical 
eight-room Manly Designer 
Studios is the only real 
boutique hotel in the suburb. 
But Manly is dotted with 
secluded sea-facing villas: 
Airbnb and Airbnb Plus 
have some beauties 
between the ocean beach 
and Shelley Beach, where 
Manly’s unlikely millionaires 
live, while Villa Getaways 
offers even higher-spec 
villas, including the Case 
Study House-like Sydney 
Villa 508, looking out at 
Freshwater Beach on the 
harbor side, and Sydney Villa 
5815, surrounded by plunge 
pools and foliage just off 
the Shelley walkway. tT.s. 


a traveler’s tale 


Actor Andrew Rannells on 


Warsaiv 


My mother’s side of the family is Polish, but neither she nor my grandmother 
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had ever been to Poland. I felt like if 1 ever had the opportunity to see where 
we were from, I should take it. So one summer, when I was 24, I strong-armed my friend 
Zuzanna, a Warsaw native who was then attending grad school in Moscow, into bringing me 
home with her. We stayed with her grandparents, who lived in this very bleak Soviet-style 
building, in what turned out to be a lovely apartment. I was struck by their hospitality—they 
rolled out quite a welcome for somebody they had never met before. When we first arrived, 
they served us a tomato-based soup that had some meat in it, and I was so jet-lagged I ate it 
without hesitation. It tasted a little iron-y, so I asked what it was, and it turned out to be 
chicken hearts. By that point, the ship had sailed—I was already halfway through the bowl. 

I figured my grandmother would be proud. We had so many pierogi, too, the best I’ve ever 
had—no offense to my grandmother, who used to make them all the time. I wish I had 
gotten to tell her that she was really keeping up the Polish traditions in Nebraska, but she 
had died a few years earlier. After all that eating, I put on my running shoes, and Zuzanna 
and I went for a jog around this park nearby, called Pole Mokotowskie. It was pretty crowded, 
with people sitting and having picnics. As I was running, people started giving me the 
thumbs-up and yelling, ‘Bill Clinton!’ I was like, ‘What is happening right now?’ Zuzanna 
told me, ‘Well, when Bill Clinton visited, he also jogged.’ It was such a particular thing to do— 
to run through this park for no reason—that they were all thinking, He must be an American. 
I felt a little self-conscious, but then I just embraced it.” As TOLD TO MEREDITH CAREY 
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Plan Your Honeymoon In Paradise. 


Experience a 5-Star Luxury Included® 
Honeymoon in a place so Serene, so 
pristine, it defies the very meaning of 
heaven on earth. A tropical oasis boasting 
turquoise waters and powder-white 
sands, where every indulgence is world- 
class and endless pleasures are created 
for two people in love. Spectacular pools 
as big as lakes. Unlimited land and water 
sports, including golf* and daily scuba* 
for certified divers. Mouthwatering 


AT THE WORLD 


5-Star Global Gourmet™ dining at up 
to 16 specialty restaurants per resort, 
and unlimited premium liquors at up to 
11 bars. Decadently romantic Love Nest 
Butler Suites® that offer the utmost in 
refinements, even professionally trained 
butlers who cater to your every whim. In 
this place where everything is included, 
you don’t have to worry about a thing. 
While you create a thousand worry-free 
moments, we’ll take care of the rest. 
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The World’s * hil * 
ONLY 5-STAR 
LUXURY INCLUDED® HONEYMOON 


SANDALS.COM * 1-800-SANDALS 
OR CALL YOUR TRAVEL ADVISOR 


iy io @sandalsresorts 
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*Visit www.sandals.com/disclaimers/condenasttravelerjanfeb21 or call 1-300-SANDALS for important terms and conditions. Sandals’ is a registered trademark. 
Unique Vacations, Inc. is an affiliate of Unique Travel Corp., the worldwide representative of Sandals Resorts. 
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